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Mitin «Reside 


THE Shopping Center 


The suit that’s never home... 
fabulous Weathervane* 


by Handmacher 


Such a gadabout dashing here, stopping 
there, all about town and taking one trip 
after another in its stride. It’s Handmacher’s 
Weathervane™ suit... an impeccable combination 
of Celanese rayon and acetate. A fitted classic 
with notched collar, patch pockets. Nite blue, 


oxford, beige, cloud blue, leaf green. Sizes 10-20. 
25.98 


M&R Fashion Suits, Second Floor 


*Reg. U. S. trademark 
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™ FOLDING B 
3 (egin, Soutte f. 
Expert furniture craftsmen in FLOWERS’ and 3-Seat ; 


Sections) 


WOOD CHAIRS 
18” high. 








TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS 
(Metecl Corner 
Braces, Rubber 
Cushion Glides) 




















WOOD CHAIRS 
16” high. 





WOOD CHAIRS 
14” high. 





TYPEWRITER 
TABLES AND 
CHAIRS 
(All Edges 
Carefully 
Rounded, 
Surfaces Smooth) 






CLASSROOM 






Manufactured 

















Manufactured TABLES 
in FLOWERS’ (Various Sizes and in FLOWERS’ 
Own Factory: Heights—Rounded Own Factory: 
Corners} 

@ Unit Yables and @ Classroom Utility 
Chairs Tables 

@ Classroom Primary @ Agricultural 

Tables 


Tables 
(Various Heights 
and Top Sizes) 


@ Teachers’ Desks 
@ Commercial Classroom WOOD CHAIRS | ” eae — 
12” high ~~ 
Typewriter Tables ig' (Single, Double and 
3-Seat Sections) 





@ Speakers’ Stands 








FROM FLOWERS’ OWN FACTORY! 


Virginia Representatives 


C. E. Crouch K. C. Hart W. S. Hart Ralph A. Helderman H. J. Moody 
2530 Crystal Springs Avenue, S.W. 1323 Magnol‘a Avenue 327 West Main Street Chatham, Virginia Chester, Virginia 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
for MAY, 1956 1 





HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 


Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 500 Rooms © 500 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $4.00 Rates from $5.00 Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Ate Conditioned Air-Conditioned Rooms 


ichmond Hotels :* 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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250 Rooms @ 250 Baths ; 
Rates from $3.50 s Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Air-Conditioned Rooms eae 300 Rooms ¢ 300 Baths 
= OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


Fire-ProoF GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Proviven By ALL FIVE Horets 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIkGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—Dress parade at Virginia Military Institute is a thrilling ex- 
perience at commencement time. And VMI is the only Virginia college requiring 
the Governor’s signature on the diploma of all graduates. Established November 
11, 1839, on the site of a military post on the outskirts of Lexington, VMI was 
named by Colonel J. T. L. Preston, who conceived the idea of training “citizen- 
soldiers”: **Virginia—as a State institution, neither sectional nor denominational. 
Military— indicating its characteristic feature. Institute—as something different 
from either a college or university. The three elements thus indicated are the basis of 
a triangular pyramid, of which the sides will preserve their mutual relationships to 
whatever height the structure may rise.” Beginning with 23 cadets who took a gen- 
eral course academically, today the approximately 900 cadets specialize in one of 
seven major offerings: civil engineering, electrical engineering, chemistry, biology, 
physics, history, or English; and in addition, each cadet is a member of the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps. VMI’s campus includes 18 public buildings and 36 
residences and apartment houses. Barracks are of Gothic-style, fortress-type 
building composed of two connecting quadrangles. General “Stonewall” Jackson 
was the first VMI faculty member claimed by death and is buried at Lexington, 
as is General Robert E. Lee, president of the Washington and Lee University, 
which property adjoins that of Virginia Military Institute. 
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Your reprint of the editorial “Good 
Morning, or Good Night, Miss Dove” 
is an excellent example of the phi- 
losophy which permeates the ethereal 
system of education in Virginia. Liv- 
ing in an educational dream-world 
which most down-to-earth individuals 
know is not the daily existence they 
endure, you forget to come down out 
of the clouds and take stock of the 
brilliant men and women who emerged 
unscathed by rigid regimentation dur- 
ing their “good old school days.” 
Among these victims of rigid discipline 
were the founding fathers of the most 
democratic form of government the 
world has ever known. 

Miss Dove had one pupil who, paying 
the penalty for some misdeed not men- 
tioned in the movie, still showed 
enough love and respect for his former 
teacher to break out of jail so that he 
could cheer her recovery. Pupil and 
parent respect for teachers is rapidly 
disappearing from our society when a 
third grade child can tell his teacher 
that she has no right to reprimand 
him, that his father has run off many 
teachers from the school. Or when a 
junior high school teacher is attacked 
as he tries to correct a couple who 
misbehave in the school hall. Then 
there was the high school teacher who 
had to stand trial before the School 
Board because his pupils protested to 
their parents that they were being as- 
signed too much homework. These are 
not isolated incidents. Similar ones 
are daily occurrences in our classrooms. 
Witness teacher absenteeism, teacher 
shortages, the large turn-over, and the 
number leaving the profession every 
year. 

The editorial states that Miss Dove 
had no preparation for the teaching 
She did have a college de- 


profession. 


From the Jop jule 


gree. How many teachers without 
college degrees are employed in Vir- 
ginia’s public schools today? Certifi- 
cation requirements are much higher 
now than they were in Miss Dove’s 
time. 

The subject-matter curriculum has 
been replaced by one centered around 
a fool’s paradise. It would take the 
price of a taxi ride to the moon to see 
a good school in operation today, for 
like the 19th century schoolroom and 
regimented teaching, it has passed into 
oblivion. 

Lewis Kolar 
Warwick 


My departure from Virginia was 
rather sudden and there was not an op- 
portunity to say goodbye to many of 
my fine friends and acquaintances in 
the State. I hope that you might pub- 
lish this note in the Journal, so that I 
can extend my best wishes to those 
people. 

I enjoyed very much the many op- 
portunities to meet and work with the 
school people in the State that my ex- 
perience with the VEA Board and the 
State Department of Education made 
possible. Virginia will always be a 
second home to me, and I hope to come 
back there often. 

C. Gordon Higgins 

Lt. Colonel, CAP 

Deputy for Aviation Education 
and Training 

Room 254, U. §. Court House 
219 South Clark Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


This is to thank you for your sup- 
port of Senate Bill No. 40 in the recent 
session of the General Assembly. 

Although you were unable to get 
the full amount you asked, I feel that 
we retired teachers should be particu- 
larly grateful for the minimum of 
$900 when there were so many de- 
mands to be met and such uncertainty 
as to the future. 

You richly deserve every expression 
of thanks that we can offer. 

Mrs. Ethel C. Ikenberry 
Boones Mill, Virginia 


This is to express my appreciation 
for your help and influence in securing 
the passage of Senate Bill No. 40, which 
increased the Retired Teachers Pension 
to $900 annually. 

C. N. Taylor 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
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We believe you will be 
interested in this letter: 





She Calbia Crpeut Copoulion 


S!iS MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N Y. 


JAMES A. FARLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Dear Arthurs 


Word has reached me that you 
have under consideration the issuance in 1957 
of a stamp commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


I know the country will appre- 
ciate such a high honor being accorded this 
great organization, - and the noble profession 
it represents. 


May I add my full personal en- 
dorsement of the whole conception and express 
the hope that it will be done. 


With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


fectur & 


Hone Arthur E. Summertield 
Postmaster General 

Post Office Department 
Washington, D. Ce 


March 7, 1956 
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TEACHERS - sust Mail This Coupon to 


im, & BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in compete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 








for the time you use the money—no longer! 





® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 
te / oon PRIVATE 
cll ® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
,  vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





p=*=*** FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °---------- 














. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











Monthly payments include both 
ash interest and principal: 








20 

















MONTHS 








$ 10000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


$s 675 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 


| go75 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 





3748 








confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept U-1360 
OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 
















* 
To State Finance Company, Dept. U -136 The following are all the debts that I have: t 
4 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying : ; —_ ot ¥ 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing ress 8 
7 made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ¢ s 7. 
8 or cost whatsoever. seen aemnenn hieeninemenne lh AERTS? MEE RE Ss: ' 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of poem will your — OE ES SS cae ee a os 
g _ (include present balance, if any) $____ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information $ 
a Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files f 
4 Age... ee ee N ¢ Reiatt (Relationship) é 
Vame I sntnictetiahiiesindagltlinininais elations! cioenaeretpecemmsieagigeanissintt 
g Name and address Pee: TTS P a 
| of school you teach.___________ ps a SS Te a Oe - 
How long with Previous 
. present employer. ————_—_-—— employment -— ——— ————— Name of Relative........_ . (Relationship)... 8 
Husband or wife’s Salary 5 en ae i 
employment... __.._.. per month $ pennsumeniat Street ——--—-—— Town— State - Occup... 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative........_._ I vcecctcnccenscinncton 7 
' auto made? (Name).........._.._._____ Town siintitdinceiiniia ¥ 
$ Bank deal with (Name) Tews EE dl —_ . See ees) 
ank you w OS ee iacieaimaaiiak 5 
# 
® Amount you owe bank? $........- =». Monthly payments? $......._.__ Name of Relative........_______________________. (Relationship).......-—___ g 
J What security on bank loan?__.....___ . . . _ — ET Oe Oe lhl : 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
a if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. a 
g t-————_- (IR ————EE — (Add.) meeenpianum 5 
Sign Full Street b 
. , i, i cisieaieedh 0 SE ee ee ee ee M 
° Purpose of loan.... — ———— ee ee iadinttnnenbenebinnin 
. | . . : 
"NOTE Amt. lst pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
 ] a ae SO ULL ee ae the unpaid principal and int. | Dare........ ere 








6 


Agreed rate \ceed $150 and 34% per month on that part over $150 and not 
in excess of $300 % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 


of interest. unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
ameunt above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of princi and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as abov' 


= month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 





e ind beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 

7 PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 











Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security soempanying & are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





=> 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Year-old Alexander Maier is one of the newest of 
the 94 million owners of America’s independent 
electric light and power companies. 

Alexander’s father has bought his son seven 
shares of stock in their local power company as a 
first-year birthday present. This makes young 
Alexander one of about 4 million direct owners 
who hold securities of the electric companies. 

Alexander’s grandfather just opened a savings 
account in the youngster’s name. This makes him 
one of more than 90 million Americans who are 





A picture of a man who owns the Electric Companies 


indirect owners through their bank savings, insur- 
ance premiums or pension funds. Banks, insurance 
companies and pension fund trustees put much of 
this money to work in the securities of independent 
electric companies. 


Some people would have the federal govern- 
ment take over all of the power companies. But 
isn’t there a real danger in a single federal power 
monopoly —rather than in 400 independent electric 
light and power companies owned by more than 
94 million people? 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
and POWER COMPANY 
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ete Your 


Savings 


sate? 


What would happen to your sav- 
ings if you were the victim of a 
sudden illness or accident? 
Would you have to use your 
savings to meet hospital ex- 
penses and doctors’ bills? 
Would your income continue 
during your incapacity? 





None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can protect 
your savings and income easily 
and inexpensively by taking out 
a Teacher’s Special Policy, de- 
signed by the Teachers Protec- 
tive Mutual to give you com- 
plete income protection. Special- 
ly adaptable, you can “tailor” 
the policy to suit your needs. 
You decide the amount of the 
monthly benefit you want to re- 
ceive—up to $200.00. You de- 
cide when you want payments 
to begin—on the first day, if 
you want it. And you can pay 
for it whenever you want—an- 
nually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly. And you can add “rid- 
ers” to get increased hospitali- 
zation or surgical benefits. 


Find out today about this new 
kind of income protection. Mail 
us this coupon. We'll send you 
complete information immedi- 
ately! 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penna. 
Non-Assessable Policies 


Please gend me complete information on 
TPM’s Teachers Special Policy. 

NE Snug ces ukiccbinscds 

(1S te i a at eae A 

MD 156 de dudeee ceeas> aoecekee State 
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Meet Virginia’s Baby 

Believed to be the only pictorial 
county history ever published in the 
United States, “Meet Virginia’s Baby” 
is a brief pictorial history of Dicken- 
son County, Virginia. In 1880, it was 
created from parts of Buchanan, Rus- 
sell, and Wise Counties, becoming the 
one hundredth county in modern Vir- 
ginia, and since then Dickenson Coun- 
ty has teen known as “The Baby 
County.” 

This pictorial history was compiled 
for its Diamond Jubilee which spread 
over a six months celebration in 1955. 
Pictures and brief descriptions cover 
Dickenson County’s seventy-five years 
from its formation in 1880 to 1955, 
with stress on its pioneer background. 
Included are Dickenson County’s agri- 
churches, roads, 
schools, civic and fraternal groups, 
public welfare and utilities, as well as 
Scenic wonders of 


culture, industries, 


other activities. 
the county feature the Breaks area— 
“the Grand Canyon of the South.” 

Copies of this 320 page book—large 
9x12 pages packed with teachable ma- 
terial—and attractively bound in forest 
green and gold, are available at actual 
cost price of printing, $5.50 per copy. 
Orders may be sent to E. J. Suther- 
land, Clintwood, Virginia. 


Rehabilitation Counseling 
Grants 

Twenty federal grants for advanced 
training in vocational rehabilitation 
counseling will be available at New 
York University for the 1956-57 
academic year. 

The fellowships are financed by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Each of the graduate 
trainees will receive between $1,600 
and $2,800 annually for tuition and 
subsistence. The amount will be com- 
mensurate with the candidate’s previ- 
ous training and experience in reha- 
bilitation. 

Orientation will be given in the 
fields of orthopedics, mental illness, 
deafness, blindness and partial blind- 
ness, cardiac illness, and tuberculosis. 

Those interested should apply im- 
mediately to Dr. Roland H. Spaulding 
at: New York University, Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, 34 Stuy- 


vesant Place, New York City, N. Y. 


National Merit Scholarships 
Seventy-five Virginia high school 
students in 28 towns and cities are 
among 4,300 top notch high school 
seniors from every state in the nation 
awarded Certificates of Merit by the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion. These students are all estimated 
to be in the top one-half of one percent 
in ability of all high school seniors. 
Their names have just been published 
in a booklet by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. Of these, 
504 students will be offered four-year 
Merit Scholarships, with the winners 
names available after May 15, 1956. 
This nationwide hunt for students best 
able to benefit from a college education 
covered hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents in the 10,338 high schools that 
entered the competition. Names of 
Certificate winners are being circulated 
among colleges, universities, and other 
scholarship granting agencies in the 
United States. More than 3 million 
dollars worth of scholarships are avail- 
able for the coming school year. Each 
of the scholarships to be awarded this 
year will have an average total value 
to student and college of $6,000 and 
will cover all four years of college. 


Woodrow Wilson Birthplace 
Restoration Fund 

The Woodrow Wilson Birthplace in 
Staunton, Virginia, as one sees it to- 
day is only part of the original Birth- 
place property. During May, in this 
the centennial year of his birth, a 
campaign will be launched to raise 
$593,000 to purchase the remainder 
of the property, reproduce the barn 
to house an information center, mu- 
seum, auditorium, and gift shop, to 
acquire additional memorabilia, and to 
endow the shrine to insure its perpetu- 
ation as a memorial to this educator 
and leader in the world’s search for 
peace. The campaign in Virginia is 
headed by Thomas E. Hassett, Jr. of 
Staunton. Persons who wish to have 
a part in preserving the Woodrow 
Wilson Birthplace may send their con- 
tributions to Woodrow Wilson Birth- 
place, Staunton, Virignia. All con- 
tributions are income tax deductible. 
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Concrete and Cantilever Design 
Cut Costs for Modern School 


Attractive, modern appearance distinguishes this fine 
school, completed at a cost of only 92¢ per cu. ft.— 20 
to 25 per cent less than the cost of other new buildings 
of comparable size and quality in the area. 


Concrete cantilever beams at 17’ 2” centers are an out- 
standing feature in the design. Supported on twin concrete 
columns that form a central corridor, they extend beyond 
the exterior walls of the classrooms as roof overhang. 
Concrete ribs between the cantilever beams carry light- 
weight precast concrete panels that form the roof. 





E In the auditorium, cantilever beams from opposite walls 

” join at the center of the room to form a 58-ft. roof span 
i : d con 

Above: The all-concrete roof covers two rows of outside class- (see drawing below) Expose © crete saseetateee i used 

rooms and a central corridor. With its overhang, the roof is for partitions and backup throughout the structure, as- 


68 ft. wide. Below: 29-ft. concrete cantilever beams extend . fi f ad bili 
from corridor columns over the classrooms and exterior walls. sures Maximum uresa ety, economy an uraDility. 





Mtns 


Concrete construction for schools is moderate in first 
cost, means lower maintenance expense and extra long 
life. These factors add up to low annual cost — which 
pleases school officials and taxpayers alike. 


Write for free booklet on concrete school design and 
construction, distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1401 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Right: cantilever beams extend across 
auditorium from opposite walls, meet 
at center. Floor here is lowered 4 ft. 
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Perfect Control 


IS ALSO NEEDED FOR GOOD LIGHTING 


THERE IS A REAL DIFFERENCE! 


ASK OUR SALESMAN TO DEMONSTRATE THE DRAPER 
V-DOUBLE AND PORTABLE PAKFOLD SHADES. FIND 
OUT WHY WE ARE ABLE TO SAY, AND PROVE... 
DRAPER SHADES ARE: ALL-WAYS A SHADE BETTER! 


DOUBLE 


YOUR 


SUNLIGHT 
CONTROL! 















PATENTED 


X-L UNIT for EXTREMELY WIDE WINDOWS 


Absolutely no limit in width. This unit consists of three or more 
overlapping shades attached to a heavy gauge steel shield, each 
shade having an overlap of 6” on each adjacent shade to prevent 
light gaps. 

X-L Shading offers a trouble free, long lasting installation. The 
shades are fabricated of 10 ounce Dratex cloth, will give excellent 
darkening for many years to come. 





NEW-WAY CONTINUOUS SHAD- 
ING for COMBINATION GLASS 
BLOCK-CLEAR GLASS WINDOWS 


This completely new method of 
shading glass wall windows al- : 4 ? 
lows full daylight control and j (2 & te Redes ee eh 
gives protection to those in the : 7 : 
classroom who are unfavorably 
oriented to the intensity of the 
sun’s rays regardless of the day 
or season or the angles of light BG 
refraction or reflection. The prin- Bee dt 
ciple of overlapping shade on 


between shades ‘giving. both ‘bet- to) 2:13) ae 
ter eye protection and a muc = ™. 
LIGHTING , .™~ 


neater appearance. 
PATENTED New Way offers an excellent FROM BLOCK AND 


= aR 








i darkening installation and when PANEL WINDOWS Bivins 
With DRAPER DEMOUNTABLE V-DOUBLE {),.. «hades are not in use they do : Eo 
ROLLER SHADES for either wood not cover any portion of the glass HOW 1 
or metal sash. area. Use Continuous « “ ~ Shading 


Mfr. By: LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Distributed By 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY - Roanoke and Richmond, Virginia 
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Editorials 


Summer Time 


“S UMMER TIME and the living is easy—’’ long 
ago might perhaps have applied to the teaching 
profession. But summer time is increasingly a period 
of growth and renewal for school folks. About one 
out of ten of us will be attending summer school, 
others of us will travel, just for travel’s sake; some 
will be going to the NEA Convention in Portland, 
seeing the sights along the way; a dozen state-wide 
education conferences will be held, including the im- 
portant VEA Leaders’ Conference at Mary Washing- 
ton College, some of us will be gardening, farming, 
taking on summer jobs to supplement our school 
income. 

It all adds up to a busy summer for most of us: 
a summer of experiences different from those in the 
classroom. For many it will be a period of great 
personal and professional growth. And when school 
opens again, our horizons will be lifted, our per- 
spectives sharpened, our lives enriched to the end that 
we will have more to give those with whom we work 
—adults and youngsters. We will have also enlarged 
our Capacity to receive what others have to offer. The 
books we read, the movies and TV we see, the con- 
versations we hear will all be more meaningful as the 
result of our summer of growth and renewal. 


An Era of Good Feeling 


HE SIGNS of the times indicate that we are 

enjoying an era of good feeling and understand- 
ing between the public and private schools in Vir- 
ginia. This is immediately pointed up by the current 
report of Dr. John Page Williams, Dean of the 
Episcopal Schools of the Diocese of Virginia, who has 
done much toward the establishment of good public 
school-private school relations. In this report, Dr. 
Williams says: 

“The schools (independent) can function as a 
balance to State education, but they must always be 
constructive in their attitude and earnestly avoid being 
confused with the destructive or hostile critics of pub- 
lic schools. ‘Those who enjoy the privilege of work- 
ing in independent schools cannot but be moved with 
admiration for the accomplishments of the public 
schools in the face of enormous difficulties. In return 
for our privileges, it is our responsibility to be of 
service to public education.” 

Other evidences of the improved relationship are 
the presence on the Board of St. Catherine’s School 
in Richmond of Lucien D. Adams, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Richmond City Schools, and the conferences 
which have been held in the Richmond area between 
principals of the public, private, and parochial schools 
in recent years. 
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by Robert F. Williams 








As we have pointed out in these columns on a 
number of occasions, the private school has its unique 
and indispensable place in a democracy. Our principal 
concern has always been with the individual who 
becomes so zealous in his interest in independent 
education that he fails to see public education in its 
true perspective: a training place for the children for 
all the people regardless of social, financial, political, 
and religious differences: public education as the 
veritable backbone of democracy. 

Happily the purblind private school enthusiast is 
becoming rarer. His lack of vision often springs from 
his unwillingness to wish for all children that which 
he desires for his own. Over fifty years ago Walter 
Hines Page spoke with deep feeling when he said, 

“It is a shining day in any educated man’s growth 
when he comes to see and to know and to feel and 
freely to admit that it is just as important to the 
world that the ragamuffin child of his worthless 
neighbour should be trained as it is that his own 
child should be. Until a man sees this he cannot be- 
come a worthy democrat nor get a patriotic conception 
of education; for no man has known the deep mean- 
ing of democracy or felt either its obligation or its 
lift till he has seen this truth clearly.”’ 


The Forgotten Teacher 


‘160,000 Forgotten Teachers’, on page 13, with 
certainty applies to many of those who fill in in time 
of need in the classrooms of Virginia. During 1954- 
55, 75,681 days were taught by substitutes. The pay 
range was from four dollars per day to fourteen. 
The county median was $6.00, the city median $9.50. 
Twenty-seven of the thirty-two cities and 65 of the 
98 counties paid substitutes regardless of certificates. 

As Dr. Lambert's article points out, the substitute 
teacher is often looked upon as an inferior teacher both 
by faculty members and school children. As a result 
his work is often ineffective, no learning takes place, 
discipline is bad; he comes out of the experience with 
a poor impression of the school. 

This is not true, however, in school divisions such 
as Suffolk, where a carefully developed plan to bring 
substitute teachers as fully as possible into the school 
program has been worked out. Its purpose, as ex- 
pressed by William R. Savage, Division Superintend- 
ent, is to give the substitute teacher a feeling of be- 
longing, responsibility and importance. The Suffolk 
Education Association has a special committee on Sub- 
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stitute Teaching, which conducts orientation meetings. 
A special bulletin has been developed for substitutes’ 
use. They are invited to regular teachers’ meetings, to 
association social affairs, and receive from the school 
board the same bulletins and memoranda received by 
other teachers. The program, according to Mr. Sav- 
age, is a two-way road running from the substitute 
to the school, faculty and administration and back, 
with the result that the quality of instruction pro- 
vided by the substitute is of high order. 

Under the state-wide sick leave plan alone—many 
divisions go beyond it—substitutes were paid nearly 
$825,789 last year. 

With so large an expenditure being made for sub- 
stitute teaching, as well planned a program as possible 
should be effected, if we are to realize anywhere near 
instructional value for the amount invested. 


Hollins Leads the Way 


EXT YEAR the tuition at Hollins College will 

be increased by $250.00—from $1850.00 to 
$2100.00. This tuition increase, plus funds from the 
Ford Foundation, will permit the establishment of 
a salary scale increase of an average of 22 per cent for 
each faculty member. 

In announcing the increase, Dr. John R. Everett, 
president, wrote a column in the Hollins Herald en- 
titled, ‘All Except Professor Profit From Education’”’. 
What he had to say was as applicable, of course, to 
school teachers. 

“Books in a library, test tubes over a burner, 
mathematical chalk marks on a blackboard, stars 
through a telescope, maps on a wall and the statistics 
of the Federal Reserve Bank become meaningful and 
important only when a learned professor interprets 
them and works them into the fabric of knowledge 
and life. The professor stands as a willing guide 
for the student who must learn not by indiscriminate 
reading or undisciplined laboratory doodling. These 
guides cannot be replaced by electronic brains, the 
printed page, or tape recorders. They must be human 
beings who inspire by example and mutual trust. 
The true professor is not an animated card file, he is 
rather the creator of living knowledge from dead facts, 
theories and figures. 


‘Some institutions have been able to reward pro- 
fessors for their labors only by giving them the chance 
to be creative. The economic rewards from educa- 
tion have gone to the contractors, the coal mine own- 
ers, the banks, the book publishers, the desk makers 
and a host of other people. The professors who 
make the whole enterprise possible have asked for 
little and the American public has been willing to 
accept their sacrifice with only a faint nod of appre- 
ciation. 

“The time has now come when individual colleges 
must make some serious decisions. We know that 
more people want fine educations than ever before 
and we know that there are not enough excellent 
professors to do the job. We know that fewer people 
are going into teaching because only few can see an 
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economic reward sufficient for a decent family life. 
And now each college must decide whether or not 
it will raise its fees and its salaries to a level that will 
attract excellent people or whether it will live with 
a constantly lowering educational standard. 

‘“‘And the American people must decide whether or 
not they wish to jeopardize the future economic, 
political, intellectual, and moral strength of this re- 
public by refusing to pay for the proper development 
of our greatest natural resource—brains. 

“Those of us who bear the responsibility for Hol- 
lins College have made our decision. We do not 
intend to allow this institution to degenerate or 
reduce its quality. In jumping professorial salaries 
some 22 per cent we are recognizing that good people 
need decent salaries; in raising our tuition $250.00 
we are confident that the American people will be 
unwilling to see the end of high quality education.” 

A comparison of the new Hollins salaries with 
salaries at Madison, Longwood, and Radford follows: 


Longwood, Madison 


Hollins and Radford 
Minimum Minimum Maximum 
Instructor $4,500 $4,000 $4,600 
Assistant Professor . 5,500 4,600 5,200 
Associate Professor _ 6,500 5,000 6,000 
Professor 7,500 5,900 7,400 


In every instance, except one, the minimum Hollins 
salaries are higher than the maximum salaries at our 
State teachers colleges. 


“Their” Hard to Spell 


COMPREHENSIVE study conducted by Dr. 

W. MacLean Johnson, president of the Web- 
ster Publishing Company, reveals that “‘their’’ is the 
word most commonly misspelled, not only by elemen- 
tary school students but college students as well. The 
first five words in difficulty for elementary school 
children and college students are: 


Elementary School Children College Students 


their their 
too they're 
there there 
they too 
then two 


Many children, however, are becoming better spell- 
ers and readers without copying and memorizing 
words, he said. Among the suggestions he gives for 
improving reading are: 

Do not force children to learn the spelling of a 
word by making them copy it many times. 

You must get the habit of looking at all words 
carefully. 

Pronounce all syllables and words distinctly. 
(If you say “‘supprised,’’ you may spell it 
that way.) 

Actually, Mr. Johnson explains, spelling shouldn’t 
be difficult. There is an amazing phonetic consistency 
of English, contrary to public opinion. Looking at 
words as a combination of syllables one discovers that 
English is 6/7 phonetically perfect. 
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160,000 Forgotten Teachers 


aa by SAM LAMBERT 


N2 these forgotten teachers are 
not in war-torn Korea, nor in 
the jungles of the upper Amazon, 
although such areas may well con- 
tain some forgotten teachers. These 
classroom teachers are right here in 
the United States. They are teach- 
ing in our largest and most pros- 
perous cities, in our rapidly de- 
veloping suburban communities, in 
our open rural areas. 

The teachers I am talking about 
are our 160,000 on-call, day-to- 
day substitute teachers, the people 
who keep things going when we 
are sick. Although we could not 
do without them, for some strange 
reason we have done surprisingly 
little for them. 

Some administrators and regular 
classroom teachers tend to relegate 
substitute teachers to a compara- 
tively minor role in the educational 
enterprise. They point out that 
the children of a particular teacher 
are under a substitute’s care only 
a day or so, or at most a week or 
two, each year. Yet, if we look at 
the total amount of teaching done 
by all substitutes in the course of 
one year. the job takes on a some- 
what different appearance. 

Over the past two school years, 
substitute teachers have averaged 
working 4214 days annually, the 
equivalent of approximately two 
months of full-time teaching. 
Their total teaching time—6,800,- 
000 school days per year—is equal 
to the teaching done by all regular 
teachers in the combined states of 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, and 
South Dakota. 


NEA Study 

The NEA Research Division 
recently completed the most exten- 
sive study ever made in this field. 
Questionnaires were sent to the 
3861 superintendents of urban 
school systems and to a represen- 
tative s»mpling of 5000 substitute 
teachers employed in these systems. 
The complete report—‘‘Substitute 
Teachers in the Public Schools,” 
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Assistant Director, Research Division 


National Education Association 


the NEA Research Bulletin for 
February 1955—provides infor- 
mation on substitute teaching in 
communities ranging from 2500 to 
over 1,000,000 in population. 


Pay Rates and Pay Scales 


The prevailing salary rates and 
salary schedules are indications of 
the extent to which substitute 
teachers are the forgotten men and 
women of the teaching profession. 
Last year the average daily pay of 
substitute teachers in urban school 
systems was $12.21 which is just 
a little over one-half of what reg- 
ular teachers were paid for a day’s 
work in the same school systems. 
After taking out federal withhold- 
ing tax, transportation, and the 
cost of a modest lunch, the net pay 
of the typical substitute teacher is 
estimated at $8.71, just a little 
more than the prevailing rates for 
domestic help in the larger cities. 

Two of the largest cities in the 
South pay only $8.00 per day, and 
in one of these the average with- 
holding tax is $1.60. One of the 
largest and wealthiest cities in the 
East still pays its substitutes $10 
per day, 35 percent of what it pays 
its average regular teacher per day. 

Nearly all regular teachers in ur- 
ban school systems are now paid 
on the basis of salary schedules that 
provide regular increments for 
training and experience. The plan 
of paying higher salaries to the bet- 
ter trained and more experienced 
teachers has become widely accepted 
as one means of building and hold- 
ing a superior teaching staff. In 
spite of this, salary schedules have 
not come into general use in de- 
termining substitute teachers’ sal- 
ares. 

The Research Division study 
shows that 83 percent of the urban 


school systems pay all their substi- 
tutes the same daily rate regardless 
of training, experience, or any 
other consideration. Less than 3 in 
100 school systems provide credit 
for both training and experience in 
their pay plans for substitute per- 
sonnel. This means that in the 
typical school system a substitute 
with two years of college training 
and no experience of any kind is 
paid the same amount for a day’s 
work as a substitute with a master’s 
degree and 15 years of full-time 
teaching experience. 


Professional Background 


Although it may come as a sur- 
prise to many people, substitute 
teachers, by and large, have ac- 
quired a reasonably good back- 
ground for teaching. Two-thirds of 
those employed in urban school 
systems have had at least four years 
of college education; 17 percent 
have had five or more years. 
Eighty-three percent of them were 
at one time full-time teachers and 
the average full-time teaching ex- 
perience of these former regular 
teachers is six years. 

These facts indicate that substi- 
tute teachers as a group are able to 
do far more than just referee or 
keep order for the day. In spite of 
this, many regular teachers think 
of substitutes as Grade A baby-sit- 
ters or Grade B policemen. 


High Turnover 

According to the published re- 
ports on the study, there is an ex- 
tremely high rate of turnover in the 
substitute staff each year. A total 
of 29 percent stay in substitute 
teaching one year or less: 48 per- 
cent stay two years or less. Very 
few remain long enough to acquire 
the experience necessary for becom- 
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ing real experts at teaching in one 
school today and in another school 
tomorrow. 


Supply of Substitute Teachers 


The high turnover rate seems to 
perpetuate the present critical short- 
age of qualified substitute-teaching 
personnel. Of the school systems 
reporting in the study, 39 percent 
had a shortage of substitutes for 
elementary-school grades; 58 per- 
cent had a shortage for secondary- 
school grades. In fact, two-thirds 
of the small school systems—those 
with populations of less than 10,- 
000—treported a shortage of high- 
school substitutes. 

Many school systems of all sizes 
are finding it practically impossible 
to find people qualified to work in 
certain high-school fields. The 
most serious shortages are in order: 
science, industrial arts, and mathe- 
matics. It is interesting to note in 
passing that these are the fields that 
are largely dominated by the males 
in the teaching profession, and 
there are very few men among sub- 
stitute teachers. (Only 6.8 per- 
cent of all substitute teachers are 
men). 

The situation has become so des- 
perate that 14 percent of all urban 
school systems now permit high- 
school students to do substitute 
work in elementary-school grades 
and 6!4 percent permit them to 
substitute in secondary -school 
grades. 


Fringe Benefits 


Additional evidence that substi- 
tute teachers are the forgotten men 
and women of the teaching profes- 
sion was revealed in the informa- 
tion collected on types of fringe 
benefits available to substitute 
teachers. 


It is well known that the ma- 
jority of full-time teachers now 
have many of the usual fringe bene- 
fits of employment—the privilege 
of participating in a retirement 
system, of being paid for certain 
legal holidays, of job protection 
through tenure laws, and so on. In 
setting up these benefits for regular 
personnel, however, American 
school systems have almost com- 
pletely overlooked substitute per- 
sonnel. 

In only one-fourth of the school 
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systems does the substitute teacher 
enjoy the privilege of becoming a 
member of a retirement system. 

Only 7 percent of the substitute 
teachers have tenure protection as 
substitute teachers — in _ other 
words, the right to remain on the 
approved list of substitute teachers 
and to continue to get assignments 
year after year, so long as they 
meet the requirements of this posi- 
tion and their work is satisfactory. 

Approximately 96 percent of the 
substitute teachers never draw pay 
for a legal holiday, even when such 
a holiday falls in the middle of a 
30- or 60-day assignment. 

About the only type of fringe 
benefit that accrues to a significant 
number of substitute teachers is 
that of receiving preferential con- 
sideration among the applicants for 
jobs on the regular staff. This, 
however, means nothing except to 
those who want full-time jobs, and 
substitutes in this category are in 
the minority. 


Working Relationships 


Although this article only 
touches upon the subject, approx- 
imately one-half the study dealt 
with what classroom teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and 
other regular employees can do to 
make the substitute teacher's work 
more pleasant and effective, and 
how substitute teachers, in turn, 
can be most helpful to the regular 
staff. 

One question in this phase of the 
study asked substitute teachers, in 
regard to their most recent substi- 
tute-teaching assignments: ‘After 
returning, did the regular teacher 
speak to you or write you a note 
thanking you for your help?” 
Thirty percent of the substitutes 
said ““Yes’’ and 70 percent said 
“No.” 

This common courtesy, inci- 
dentally, is observed 50 percent 
more frequently in small school 
systems than in large ones. 

One substitute teacher said, 
“Only once in seven years has any- 
one thanked me for my help.”’ An- 
other replied, “Several times I have 
been thanked verbally but only 
once in 12 years have I received a 
written note.” 

While the above question may 





seem unimportant to many, it is 
quite revealing of the attitude held 
by some regular staff members 
toward an important group of fel- 
low teachers. 





White House Conference 
Report 


A 50,000-word report summarizing 
the needs of the Nation’s school system 
was presented to President Fisenhower 
April 6 by the President’s Committee 
for the White House Conference on 
Education. 

The report contained 79 specific 
recommendations for school improve- 
ments in six areas of elementary and 
secondary education. It was presented 
as the final act of a 34-member Com- 
mittee named by the President to 
organize the “most thorough, wide- 
spread and concerted study the Amer- 
ican people have ever made of their 
educational system.” 

As a result of the 16-month-long 
program, more than 3,600 community 
conferences were held on school needs 
last year, in addition to statewide con- 
ferences called by the Governors of 53 
States and Territories. More than 
500,000 persons took part in the meet- 
ings, where citizens and educators came 
together to discuss their school re- 
quirements and the resources available 
to meet them. 

The Conference program culminated 
last November 28, when nearly 2,000 
persons from all States and Territories 
met in Washington for the Nation’s 
first White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. 

The report was presented to the 
President at the White House by Neil 
McElroy of Cincinnati, Ohio, president 
of the Procter and Gamble Company 
and chairman of the Committee. 

The report contains a 39,000-word 
statement on the Committee’s findings, 
made on the basis of its own studies 
into six topics discussed at the White 
House Conference, results of the Con- 
ference itself, and results of reports of 
the 53 State and Territorial Con- 
ferences. The remaining portions of 
the document contain the Report of 
the White House Conference, as com- 
piled by Conference participants, and 
a summary of the State and Territorial 
Conferences. 

The report is available to the public 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at a cost of 40¢. 
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I AM running a clinic. How long 
I shall occupy this exalted posi- 
tion, is anybody’s guess. Momen- 
tarily, | feel that I am sitting on a 
powder keg since the “Powers That 
Be’ claim they never heard of a 
‘truant officer’’ running a clinic. 
Therefore, regarding my tenure 
in office, as we in the medical circles 
would say: ‘The prognosis is not 
favorable.’’ This story is, therefore, 
to disprove, at least in part the as- 
sumption that I can not run a 
clinic and at the same time to com- 
memorate my exciting experience 
while at the helm. 

For many years now, I have 
been the supervisor of school at- 
tendance and work permits in the 
city school system of Richmond, 
Virginia. I have watched the pan- 
orama of events as they were related 
to the children and their work ex- 
periences through the depression, 
through the war, and now during 


prosperity. 
In the early beginnings, teen- 
agers scarcely looked for work 


during their school careers. Business 
concerns overlooked the contribu- 
tion teen-agers could make to their 
establishments. As a result, work- 
ing papers were few and the matter 
of a physical examination, which 
has always been required by law 
for certification, presented a very 
minor problem. Child Labor regu- 
lations were not clear to employers 
nor were they enforced with any 
measure of consistency. The clinic, 
where the examinations were given, 
was inaccessible to children and the 
permit office, but no one bothered 
to remedy the situation when so 
few were concerned. 

In recent years, teen-agers have 
increasingly entered the business 
world and in this connection, it 
became apparent that we needed, 
not only to teach children the pro- 
visions of the laws regulating Child 
Labor, but to remove as many 
blocks as was possible in getting 
them certified for their jobs. I 
therefore, launched a drive to make 
certification work as smoothly as 
possible without too much loss 
of time from school, 

The need for a clinic, located in 
the same building with the issuing 
office was one of the most urgent 
matters. Some protests were raised 
and I was said to be spoiling and 
coddling the children by making 
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Work Permits and Physical Examinations UNDER ONE ROOF. Here 


is the clinic ““borned by” Rosalie Harper, Supervisor of School Attendance for the 
Richmond City Schools, to enable boys and girls seeking outside jobs to secure 
their working papers and physical examinations in one location, saving school and 
travel time. Miss Harper is shown seated at the table getting work permit infor- 
mation from a student, while Dr. Robert McDonald, resident physician at the 
Medical College of Virginia, weighs in another student, as others await their turn. 


The Clinic And I 


by ROSALIE HARPER 


Supervisor of School Attendance, Riclimond 


things easier for them when I sug- 
gested that we merge. 

At last the final can of tomatoes 
was removed by the cafeteria de- 
partment from the store room situ- 
ated directly below my office and on 
which I had my eye for some time. 
This place, with an outside en- 
trance, was ideal for the clinic. ‘he 
Federation of Parent-Teachers and 
our Own superintendents, saw the 
wisdom of such a move. So, the 
opposition lost and plans were 
drawn by the school architect for 
a nice little clinic dedicated to the 
working teen-agers in Richmond. 

The spade work was done. I 
had only to wait for the clinic to 
become a full blown reality when 
at this juncture, someone inter- 
posed the idea that doctors run 
clinics instead of ‘‘truant officers.” 
Matters had definitely taken a turn 
for the worse when so far as I 
was concerned, a minor miracle 
occurred. 


Our capable medical director had 
a signal honor bestowed upon him 
by the World Health Organization. 
He was chosen as the authority 
from the United States on school 
health problems and went to Iraq 
for three months to assist them 
with their program. All the expert 
guidance we had counted upon in 
establishing a clinic went with him, 
leaving the clinic, plans and all 
for me to work out by guess. 

Being a woman of violent 
action, I jumped in the breach and 
before our director had flown 
beyond Gander, Newfoundland, | 
had hastily summoned the young 
doctor who does the examinations, 
the architect and the builder for 
a conference. Throwing my weight 
around, I stood by while they 
agreed to some drastic changes in 
the original plans. I selected the 
color for painting the clinic and 
incidentally, chose one to match 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Caleulate Your Own 
Retirement Benefits! 


Contributions 

A member contributes 4% of total salary in excess 
of $1200 for Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System and 2% of salary, $4200 maximum, for 
Social Security. Average amount contributed by 
members is approximately 414 % of total salary. 

Example: 

A teacher with a salary of $3600 would contribute 
$168.00 per year as follows: 

$3600.00—1 200=—$2400.00 

$2400.00*4% =$ 96.00 Amount of contribution to 


VSRS 
$3600.00K2% =$ 72.00 Amount of contribution to SS 


$ 168.00 Total contribution 


Formulas for Calculating Retirement Benefits 


Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 

Benefits under the VSRS for retirement on service 
are calculated by taking 1 % of average compensaticn 
(in excess of $1200) for the highest five consecutive 
years of creditable service for each year of service with 
no limit on salary. Annual disability retirement al- 
lowance prior to age 65 is 114 of the average salary 
for the highest five consecutive years for each year of 
creditable service. 


Social Security 

Benefits under Social Security are calculated on a 
maximum salary of $4200 per year as follows: 55 % 
of the first $110 of average monthly salary plus 
20% of the remainder up to $240.00. In order to 
receive full benefits under the new Social Security 
formula, you will have to be employed continuously 
from January 1, 1955 (or when you attain age 22) 
until age 65 is attained. 


How is the Average Monthly Salary for 
Social Security Calculated? 

In figuring your average monthly salary after 1950 
for Social Security benefits, you can drop out up to 
four calendar years of low income or years in which 
you had no salary. If you have at least 20 quarters (5 
years) of coverage acquired at any time, one more year 
may be dropped making a total of 5 years which can 
be left out. After the drop-out of low years the aver- 
age monthly salary is figured by dividing the total 
income in the remaining period by the months in that 
period. If fewer than 18 months are left, you must 
divide by 18. 


What Is Meant By Disability “Freeze”? 
If you have been totally disabled for six months or 
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longer, and the disability is expected to be of in- 
definite duration, you can apply to tte nearest Social 
Security office to have your salary record ‘‘frozen’’. 
If your salary is frozen, the period in which you are 
totally disabled and have low or no salary need not 
be counted in figuring your average salary or in figur- 
ing the amount of work you need to be eligible for 
payments. In order to have your salary record 
‘“frozen’’, you must have Social Security credit as 
follows: 


1. Five years of work out of the ten years before 
you were disabled, and 

2. One and one-half years of work out of the 
three years immediately before you were dis- 
abled. 


When Are You Fully and Currently Insured 
Under Social Security? 

You will be fully insured when you reach 65 or 
die if you have at least 1 quarter of coverage (cor- 
responds with a calendar quarter of work) for each 
2 calendar quarters since December 31, 1950 or since 
you have reached age 21, whichever is later. At least 
6 quarters of coverage are necessary in every case to be 
fully insured and if you have 40 quarters of coverage 
you are fully insured for life. 

You will be currently insured when you become 
entitled to retirement payments or at your death if 
you have at least 6 quarters of coverage within the 
preceding three years. 


Family Payments 

Monthly payment to your— 

Wife , One-half. 

Child (When you have retired) . One-half. 

Dependent husband One-half. 

Widow Three-fourths. 

Child (After your death) One-half (an additional one- 
fourth of the amount of your 
payment is divided equally 
among the children). 
Three-fourths. 


Dependent widower 
Three-fourths. 


Dependent parent 


What Happens If You Work After 
Social Security Benefits Begin? 

A beneficiary under age 72 can be paid Social Se- 
curity benefits for each month of the year if his salary 
during the year is not more than $1200.00. 
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PERCENT OF NORMAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
ALLOWED WHEN RETIRING BETWEEN AGES 60 & 65 


Age % Normal Allowance % Normal Allowance 

for Female for Male 

65 100 100 

64 93 91.8 

63 86.6 84.6 

62 80.9 78.1 

61 75.7 74.3 

60 70.9 67 


Example of Retirement Benefits on Service 


A member with 35 years of service, 65 years of 
age and an average salary of $3600 for the highest 
five consecutive years of service would receive a yearly 
retirement of $2022 ($840 from VSRS and $1182 
from Social Security) calculated as follows: 


$3600—1200=$2400.00 
$2400X1% =$ 24.00 amount per year of service 
$24 X35 =$ 840.00 annual benefits from VSRS 


$110X55% =$ 60.50 
$190X20% =$ 38.00 


$ 98.50 per month 


$98.50 12=$1182.00 annual benefits from Social Security 
$840 plus $1182—$2022 Total Annual Retirement Benefits 


If this member (woman) retired at age 60 with 
35 years service, her total retirement benefits from 
VSRS and Social Security (using Social Security op- 
tion) would be approximately $1433.60 ($2022 x 
70.9, actuarial reduction at age 60) for the rest of 
her life. However, she could retire on $595.56 
($840 x 70.9) at age 60 under the VSRS and wait 
until age 65 to begin receiving $1182 from Social 
Security making a total of approximately $1777.56 
($1182 plus $595.56) in retirement benefits from 
age 65 until death. If the retirement allowance un- 
der the Virginia Supplemental System was not actu- 
arially reduced at age 60, this individual would re- 
ceive approximately $1678.04 upon retirement at age 
60 instead of $1433.60. 


Example of Retirement Benefits on Disability 


A member with 30 years of service, average salary 
$3600 for the highest five consecutive years of service 
and 55 years of age would receive a yearly retirement 
of $1350 calculated as follows: 


$3600 X14%4%=—$45.00 per year of service 
$45.00X30 =$1350 Total Annual Retirement Benefits 


All disability cases are recalculated at age 65 on the 
basis of normal service retirement, giving service 
credit for years disabled, and practically all cases 
would receive increased benefits. For example, the 
above individual would receive approximately 
$2142.00 calculated as follows: 


$3600—$1200—$2400 

$2400X1% =$24.00 

$24.00X40 (years of service at age 65) —$960.00 

$1182.00—Annual benefits from Social Security (Social 
Security benefits would be available only if the 
individual was under Social Security for 5 years 
of the 10 years prior to disability and, also, one 
and one half years out of the three years im- 
mediately before disability ) 

$1182+$960.00—$2142.00 Total Annual Retirement 

Benefits beginning at age 65. 
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How to Calculate Your Retirement Benefits 


You can calculate your retirement benefits for 
service and disability by substituting your average 
salary for the 5 highest consecutive years of service 
(Supplemental formula), average monthly salary 
(Social Security formula), years of creditable service 
and retirement age in the above examples. 


Who Can Retire Prior To Age 60? 


Teachers who have been credited with service prior 
to July 1, 1942, may retire after completion of 30 
years of credited service as a teacher upon attaining age 
50, if a woman, or 58, if a man. You are guaranteed 
upon retiring under this provision a minimum com- 
bined annual allowance of $600, provided an optional 
benefit is not elected when you retire. 

If you desire to know the amount of your retire- 
ment benefits under this provision, please write to Mr. 
Charles H. Smith, Director of the Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System, 109 Finance Building, 
Richmond, Virginia or T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia. Your 
benefits are calculated under the formula of the former 
Virginia Retirement System and the actuarial reduc- 
tion is made from a different table from the one 
found in this article. 


To Whom Should General Questions About 
the Supplemental System and Social Security 
Be Addressed? 

You should write to T. Preston Turner or Charles 
H. Smith at addresses given above, for information 
and answers to question about the system. Also, 
those in charge of the Social Security office nearest you 
will answer any questions you may have concerning 
Social Security. 





Some Interesting Information About the 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 


27,500 teachers and 24,500 State employees are 
members of the system. 


400 teachers and State employees are retiring 
annually (approximately 88% on service 
and 12% on disability) 

2200 teachers and 1000 State employees are on 
the retired list. 

Members contribute 4 million each year and the 
State 6 million dollars. 


77 million dollars in reserve. 


Approximately 2!4 million dollars paid out an- 
nually in benefits. 
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MAP ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


EARLY VIRGINIA 


by Mrs. Katherine P. Adams and Mrs. Doris V. Davis 


AVE you ever been faced with 
a barrage of questions which 
you could not answer? Have you 
had pupils fired with the desire to 


learn, only to find that what they 


wanted to know could not be 
found in their texts or supple- 
ments? 


Every teacher of Virginia His- 
tory who wants to make her sub- 
ject live has faced this situation, as 
we have. Early Virginia History 
abounds with Indian lore and any 
child will register interest when 
Indians are mentioned. Historians 
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of Massachusetts and the West 
have used Indian stories aplenty. 
For us, however, to use this popular 
interest in Indians as a teaching aid 
raised many questions. 

What were the Indians 
Jamestown like, and what 
the names of their tribes? Where 
did Powhatan and Pocahontas 
live? Where did the people live 
who were killed by the Indians in 
the massacre of 1622? — were 
among the questions constantly 
arising in class. We found no texts 
that answered them satisfactorily. 


near 
were 


Where then could the answers 
be found? We started looking and 
asking, and soon found a wealth of 
information on the subject. The 
Mariner’s Museum Library, with 
its helpful staff, supplied many 
books that answered our questions. 
So fascinating were our findings 
that we literally spent the summer 
exploring the library shelves and 
reading the books. While we 
found the answers, we faced the 
problem of presenting this infor- 
mation to our pupils in an interest- 
ing manner. 
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“Two of our elementary teachers have recenily developed, and had 
printed, a map of ‘Virginia 1602-1622 showing the most remarqueable 
parts thus named in Ancient Records.’ The map represents exhaustive 
research and is proving a good piece of teaching material with pupils 
who are studying Virginia history and geography”, reports Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Winder, Director of Instruction for Warwick City Schools. 

Thus we share the story of this new teaching tool by Warwick City 
teachers—Mrs. Katherine Payne Adams who teaches the sixth grade 
at Hilton Elementary School, and Mrs. Doris Van Dien Davis, teacher 
of the fourth grade at Riverside Elementary School. 





How could we present our find- 
ings to our classes in a form that 
would arouse their interest and not 
take away the joy of discovery? A 
map was the logical answer—for 
maps appeal to both children and 
adults. So we set about to produce 
a map and continued our search 
for authentic background material. 

The Travels and Works of Cap- 
tain John Smith with his map of 
Indian villages was most helpful. 
Records of The Virginia Company 
also proved of great value. From 
John White's drawings we got a 
better concept of the Virginia In- 
dian. His drawings also showed us 
the ‘‘oven’’ type hut in which the 
Indians lived. We searched until 
we found an authentic drawing of 
a pinnace (ship on map) of the 
type mentioned frequently in the 
records. Our drawing of the first 
fort at Jamestown was made from 
a description in John Smith's ac- 
counts. 

From the records of the earliest 
land grants to the ‘‘ancient settlers’ 
we were able to locate many of the 
early plantations and settlements. 
These include the ancient incor- 
porations and plantations sending 
two burgesses to the First General 
Assembly in 1619. 

The map has proved of great 
value to the pupils, and to many 
adults who have acquired copies. 


MAPS FOR FRAMING 

Not only is this map a teaching 
tool for students of Virginia his- 
tory and geography, but it is also 
an artistic product suitable for 
framing for decorative purposes. 
Done in shades of tobacco brown 
and blue, the map measures 
25x19 inches. Copies of the 
map are $1.25 each, plus five 
cents mailing cost, and may be 
ordered from Mrs. Katherine P. 
Adams, 315 Palen Avenue, War- 
wick, Virginia. 
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One is posted on the bulletin board 
in each of our class rooms where 
the children can study it to their 
hearts content. It has stimulated 
interest in Virginia History, and 
we believe our children will be 
ready to enjoy to the fullest the 
Jamestown celebration in 1957. 

Accompanying the map is a brief 
explanation of forty of the places 
named, as follows: 


VIRGINIA 1602-1622 


This map of the English and Indians 
in Virginia begins with Batholomew Gos- 
nold’s entry into Gosnolds Bay (Back 
River) in 1602 and goes through the year 
of the terrible Indian massacre of 1622. 
This then, is chapter one of Virginia 
history. 

Places named here were taken from 
maps made by Captain John Smith and 
Robert Tindall, and from Travels and 
Works of Captain John Smith, Records of 
the Virginia Company and other records 
of the period. 

Ship—a pinnace—type used in travel up 
the tidewater rivers when trading with 
the Indians for corn. 





Cape Henry—First landing point—April 
26, 1607 (named for the heir appar- 
ent, eldest son of King James). 

Cape Charles—Named for the second son 
of King James—later to become Charles 
I. 

Poynt Comfort (Old Point)—First 
settlers landed, April 30, 1607. 

Strawberry Banks—The first settlers 
stopped here and feasted on the ‘‘fine 
and beautiful strawberries, which were 
foure times bigger than ours in Eng- 
land.”’ 

Poynt Hope—Ships often stopped here 
to fill their casks with ‘‘sweet water’ 
from the spring. 

Forts Henry and Charles on _ the 
Southampton River (Hampton Creek) 
—Named for the sons of the King. Built 
for protection of the colony. 

Fort Algernourn—Built by Captain Rad- 
cliffe for protection of the colony. 

King James His River— (Named for the 
King) shortened to James River. Called 
Powhatan his River by the Indians 

Prince Hennerie His River— (Tindall’s 
Spelling) named for the heir apparent 
Called by the Indians the Pamunkey. 
(Now called the York.) 

Buck Roe—Inhabited by Frenchmen 
brought to Virginia to tend grapevines 
in an effort to establish a wine industry. 

Iron Works; Glasshouse Point—-Sites 
of other attempts to start industries in 
the new colony. Abandoned after the 
massacre. 

College Lands (10,000 acres) ; Proposed 
East India School—Projects to educate 
the English children and the Indians 
and to convert the latter to Christianity 
Abandoned because of the massacre. 

Newports News (origin of the name un 
certain )——First mentioned in the records 


of 1619. 
Gookins Muster of Men out of Ireland 
planted at Newports News in 1621. Re 
(Continued on page 32) 





MAP IN THE MAKING. Poring over one of the books that helped in making 
the map are Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, left, and Mrs. Doris V. Davis, right, 
Warwick teachers at work on their project. 
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Pride of Pittsylvania 


—Only Known COUNTY FLAG in Virginia 


hye mankind’s long war against 
ignorance, the schools of Pitt- 
sylvania County are right in the 
thick of the fight. As a matter of 
fact, they even blossomed out in 
battle flags last month. 

At first glance, the great silky 
white banners look perhaps a 
little curious for use in schools— 
no open book, no shining beacon, 
no Minerva. Instead, they feature 
an eagle with a slightly startled 
look in his eye and a ribbon “E 
Pluribus Unum” in his mouth. 
Around him circles a wreath of oak 
leaves and acorns and, oddly, 
twenty-three stars. Below him runs 
another legend reading ‘‘2nd Batt. 
42nd Regmt. Pittsylvania.”’ 

It would appear that a battle 
flag should have no place in the 
schools, the last redoubt of sweet 
reason and peace. But this battle 
flag has a story. It is a story full 
of mystery and suspense and 
drama. Its beginning is written, as 
a good story’s should be, in the 
stars, but the history of its life, 
which is left to man, is almost 
eradicated by the years. Only its 
end is certain. The flag is safe at 
last, framed between glass to stave 
off further ravages of time, and 
hangs in the Pittsylvania Court 
House in Chatham. Only in April 
did it take its place there, possibly 
the proudest possession of the 
county. 

After long and hazardous ad- 
ventures stretching over 135 years, 
the banner came to rest on the 
Court House wall with Col. Daniel 
Coleman, boy soldier of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and spiritual god- 
father (it is thought) of the flag: 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham: 
Rachel Donelson Jackson, wife of 
President Andrew Jackson; Claude 
Swanson, Governor of Virginia 
and Secretary of the U. S. Navy, 
and other county patriots. The 
flag has been called the only such 
flag in Virginia and possibly in the 
United States. It was put there 
largely through the indomitable 
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determination of one woman, Mrs. 
F. C. Beverley, for thirty-three 
years the principal of Whitmell 
Farm-Life School. 

Mrs. Beverley pursued her goal 
with the really fearsome tenacity 
of a hungry tiger after game, which 
is a pale equivalent of the dedicated 
teacher who wants something for 
“her children.” 


Save the Flag 

“We must save the flag for the 
children,’’ she would say in low, 
measured tones at each fresh cry of 
“We can’t! We haven't the money! 
The flag is too far gone!”’ 

She felt that the talisman was 
not only a precious heritage from 
the past, but a stimulus for the 
present and a pledge to the future. 
“This is the kind of thing that 
makes history come alive,’’ she 
would explain in her calm, slow, 
unruffled voice, only her keen gray 
eyes showing her excitement. “‘It 
gets history off the printed page 
and into the bloodstream.’’ To an 
educator, there is no greater glory. 

The piece of cloth that so fired 
her imagination was already a rag 
when first she saw it, but it had a 
story to stir the heart. She heard 
that story in 1947 through Mrs. 
Maude Carter Clement, author of 
“The History of Pittsylvania 
County,” when Mrs. Clement 
made a talk at the Whitmell Book 
Lovers Club. At one and the same 
time Mrs. Beverley learned that the 
children of Pittsylvania County 
had a unique heritage in the posses- 
sion of the only county flag in Vir- 
ginia, if not the United States, and 
that they were rapidly losing it. 
Time was making savage inroads 
and the old banner was literally 
crumbling to dust. 

The flag, it is surmised, was 
created in 1821. This conjecture 
is arrived at by reading the stars, 
according to Mrs. Clement’s his- 
tory. The banner boasts twenty- 


three stars, one for every State in 
the Union. The twenty-third 
State, Missouri, was admitted in 
1821, so the flag undoubtedly came 
into being about that time. Why 
a battle flag was created in 1821, 
when all was momentarily quiet 
along the Potomac, the Staunton, 
and the Dan, remains a mystery 
and a rich field for conjecture. 

It is a fact that Pittsylvania pro- 
duced a remarkable figure in the 
Revolutionary War — a _ twelve- 
year-old boy from Riceville named 
Daniel Coleman who served as 
courier to Gen. Nathaniel Greene. 
Young Coleman grew into a stal- 
wart and much-beloved citizen 
who, in his later years, was exempt 
from taxation as a mark of affec- 
tion from his fellows. During the 
War of 1812 he was commissioned 
Colonel and served as commander 
of the Forty-Second Regiment, 
which was largely comprised of 
troops from Southern Pittsylvania 
and was stationed both in Norfolk 
and Maryland. Additional troops 
from the northern part of the 
county marched with the Hundred 
and First Regiment, and both regi- 
ments were in the Second Battal- 
ion. 

No document commissioning a 
regimental banner for the Forty- 
Second has ever been found, but it 
seems logical that it was at this 
time the idea for a flag was con- 


Mrs. Henry Hurt of Chatham, 
whose article describes the 
“Pride of Pittsylvania’’, has 
served on Hearst Business Maga- 
zines in New York City and she 
has also been on the editorial 
staff of Glamour Magazine. While 
in New York, she was correspond- 
ent for the Dallas Times Herald. 
Since coming to Virginia, Mrs. 
Hurt has done feature articles for 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
She is a graduate of Southern 
Methodist University. 
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Pittsylvania County’s battle flag, restored and preserved 
between glass, now hangs in the Court House at Chatham. 
Here it is being admired by persons most instrumental in 
saving it. From left are, Mrs. J. S. Jones, head of the Court 
House historical committee, who faithfully guarded the 
flag from the time it was first returned to the Court House; 
Brig. Gen. J. Walter Squire of Danville, who successfully 
contracted for the restoration; Mrs. F. C. Beverley, who 
became a “committee of one” in spearheading the move- 





ment; and Mrs. N. E. Clement, who in 1919 arranged for 
the return of the flag to Pittsylvania from the Virginia 
State Library in Richmond. Replicas of the restored flag 
have been presented to the schools of Pittsylvania County 
as suggested by Mrs. Beverley who says, ““We hope to moti- 
vate an intensive study of county history through the 
duplication of this flag.” Before her retirement in 1951, 
Mrs. Beverley was for thirty-three years principal of the 
Whitmell Farm-Life School in Pittsylvania County. 


ceived. Possibly during the years 
after the war, when the veterans 
got together (as veterans will), 
they ordered the flag designed and 
executed. It was, according to 
Mrs. Clement's description based 
on descriptions of old people who 
had seen it, a gorgeous thing of 
white silk taffeta brilliantly painted 
in oils. 

After the War Between the 
States, the flag disappeared. For 
years upon years, it was relegated 
to legend. It was just something 
old people talked about, and no- 
body much believed in it any more. 
Mrs. Clement, of course, was an 
exception. Her historical and gene- 
alogical antennae are remarkable, 
even for Virginia. 

It happened one day back in 
1919. Mrs. Clement was in Rich- 
mond with her husband, Nathaniel 
E. Clement, then a member of the 
Legislature. She had spent many 
hours in the State Library in the 
course of her historical pursuits and 
was well acquainted with Dr. 
Henry McIlwaine, then State Li- 
brarian. When she happened to 
see him on this trip, he mentioned 
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that the library had in its posses- 
sion something that might interest 
her. 

He took her up to the second 
floor of the library and there, 
draped from its worn staff in a 
four-sided case of glass which com- 
manded the entire room, was the 
long-lost flag of Pittsylvania. It 
had been discovered in storage at 
the library. How it got there and 
how long it had been there, Dr. 
McIlwaine did not know. One 
conjecture was that it had been 
sent for safe-keeping to Richmond 
during either the War or the Re- 
construction. Dr. McIlwaine did 
know one thing, however, he had 
never seen or heard of one like it. 
Even then the flag, almost a hun- 
dred years old, was badly in need 
of rejuvenation. Dr. McIlwaine 
sent it to Boston, where it was re- 
stored with such artistry that it 
looked like new. 

Thus it was in its original glory 
when Mrs, Clement saw it. It was 
almost like bumping into Sir Gala- 
had, or some other figure of legend, 
actually to see an object which had 
come to be regarded as almost 


apocryphal. Mrs. Clement's re- 
action was swift and unswerving: 
The precious old battleflag must 
go back where it belonged—Pitt- 
sylvania. 

This seemed logical to Dr. Mc- 
Ilwaine and his colleagues, but it 
was nonetheless necessary to ob- 
serve certain legal niceties. Mrs. 
Clement turned to the legal nicety 
she had observed for years, her own 
husband, and asked him, as an at- 
torney, to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. He enlisted the sup- 
port of Congressman Rorer James 
of Danville, then successfully in- 
troduced a bill in the Legislature 
specifying the return of the flag to 
Pittsylvania. 

So the regimental banner of the 
old Forty-Second joined its 
esteemed commander, Col. Cole- 
man, in the Pittsylvania Court 
House in Chatham. Great was the 
rejoicing over its return. The 
County Supervisors paid the State 
for the money spent on the flag, 
and that was that. The flag was 
home. . . and most people forgot 
all about it. 

Among the little band who did 
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not forget was Mrs. James S. 
Jones, another county history 
authority, who was charged with 
the care of the flag. Through the 
years she guarded it in the museum 
case in the Court House. As time 
wore on, the flag again needed pro- 
fessional care if it was to be pre- 
served. Mrs. Jones faithfully ap- 
prised the Supervisors of its in- 
creasingly fragile condition, but 
the crushing press of other expense 
persuaded them each year to let the 
flag wait. It waited until its con- 
dition became so perilous that it 
was rolled up in brown paper, 
away from the light, and locked in 
a cabinet. Even to touch it was a 
hazard. 


From Dust to Action 


By this time the Supervisors 
were thoroughly alerted to the con- 
dition of the flag, and thoroughly 
alarmed, but the long delay had 
been virtually fatal. The flag was 
now little more than stiffened dust, 
fit only for one thing—a requiem. 

This was the state of affairs on 
that day in 1947 when Mrs. 
Clement made her speech at Whit- 
mell. Mrs. Beverley responded in 
character—like an old firehorse to 
smoke, bass to a lure, bees to honey, 
metal to a magnet, a teacher to a 
threat to her children. She went 
immediately to Chatham and, by 
her own persuasive methods which 
are a genteel, ladylike cross between 
mesmerism and the double-wham- 
my, was allowed to look at the 
flag. From that day, she was de- 
termined it should be saved. 

She had a picture of it painted 
to be hung in Whitmell Farm-Life 
School to inspire her students un- 
til she could do better, so great is 
her belief that the tangible evidence 
of the past stimulates interest in the 
intangible. When she retired from 
Whitmell in 1951, she began to 
work in earnest toward the resto- 
ration of the flag. 

One of the most interesting 
aspects of her long effort is the fact 
that she did what she did, not as 
an official appointee, but as a citi- 
zen. She set up immediate rapport 
with the Board of Supervisors, who 
also wanted to restore the flag, but 
they could not in all conscience ap- 
propriate the necessary sum of 
money, which had by now become 
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astronomical, some estimates run- 
ning as high as $3,000. 

Hunt M. Whitehead and Fred 
Price, both on the Board at the 
time, helped Mrs. Beverley explore 
every avenue of restoration. Mr. 
Whitehead even took the flag to 
New York for estimates. More 
than one firm simply shuddered at 
the sight of it and refused to touch 
it at any price. The Board reluc- 
tantly concluded that the only way 
to preserve the flag at all was to 
preserve its likeness in the time- 
honored fashion—oils on canvas. 

Then Mrs. Beverley turned to a 
gentleman of the military with 
whom she had worked in many a 
civic betterment campaign—Brig.- 
Gen. J. Walter Squire of Danville. 
Gen. Squire, who teases Mrs. Bev- 
erley as gaily as if she were a miss 
of seventeen instead of a somewhat 
awesome figure in Virginia educa- 
tion, assured her that he was hers 
to command. He got permission 
from the Supervisors to take the 
flag once more a-journeying, this 
time to Richmond. He found the 
estimates for restoration there as 
prohibitive as those in New York 
and Boston. 

Mrs. Beverley had suggested that 
he take the flag to the Young Art 
Shop in Richmond if the figures 
for complete restoration were still 
too high, so to the Young Art 
Shop he went. Young figured out 
a way to restore the flag’s appear- 
ance without actually restoring 
(that is, by total re-weaving) the 
flag and to preserve it by framing 
it air-tight between glass. This 
practically guaranteed immortality, 
or a_ reasonable approximation 
thereof. Young’s price tag on the 
job was just as startling in its way 
as those of his predecessors. It was 
$125. Gen. Squire snapped him up 
in a hurry, underwriting the 
amount personally in the event it 
didn’t suit the Supervisors. He 
also personally insured the flag. 
This only goes to show that when 
Mrs. Beverley picks a cohort, she 
really picks one. 

The average person would have, 
at this point, folded up with relief, 
exhaustion and revulsion at the 
very mention of the word ‘“‘flag.”’ 
Mrs, Beverley was just getting her 
wind up. She thought it a pity to 
restrict this pride of Pittsylvania 
to the Court House; it should hang 


in the schools and institutions of 
tre county which gave it birth. 
More dickering ensued in Rich- 
mond. The upshot was that 
Sheritt Flag Company, after many 
and complex conferences of a tech- 
nical and artistic nature with 
Young, agreed to reproduce the 
storied banner for about $30 apiece 
if given twenty-five orders or more. 

Last month, after a most im- 
pressive ceremony at Chatham 
High School conducted entirely by 
students, the regimental banner— 
once more glowing and beautiful— 
was formally presented to the 
county and some thirty-five large 
(4’x5’) and magnificent replicas 
took their honored places in schools 
and business houses. The cere- 
mony was staged at the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Pittsylvania 
Citizenship League, which em- 
braces more than five hundred 
senior students from nine county 
high schools, Hargrave Military 
Academy, and Chatham Hall. 
The younger generation publicly 
thanked the little handful of its 
elders who had struggled so long 
and so ingeniously to preserve their 
heritage. The students seemed to 
feel that battle flags were singularly 
appropriate for the schools, for 
those institutions are indeed the 
idealogical battleground of this 
century and it is on this battle- 
ground that democracy will stand 
or fall. 

When last seen, the old eagle on 
the banner had at last settled down 
by Col. Coleman, and both he and 
the boss looked as if they could 
keep an experienced eye on things 
in this part of Virginia for a good 
many years to come. 


The Virginia Authors’ Year- 
book, 1956 lists the names and works 
of 139 Virginia authors compiled by 
Margaret Haley Carpenter. In addi- 
tion, it contains a summary of new 
books, booklets, and pamphlets pub- 
lished by them in 1955, as well as news 
of literary interest and prize contests. 
This material is brought together under 
one cover for the information of 
authors, libraries, teachers, and others 
interested in the literary life of Vir- 
ginia. Copies of the 35-page booklet 
are available at $1.00 from the pub- 
lisher, Margaret Haley Carpenter, 1032 
Cambridge Crescent, Norfolk 8, Vir- 


ginia. 
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Presenting Nominees for 





VEA PRESIDENT 


Two candidates for President of the Virginia 
Education Association named as provided in Article 
Ill, Section 2, of the VEA Constitution, by the 
Nominating Committee at its February 28 meet- 
ing, with every district represented, are M. Harold 
Bell of Harrisonburg and Edwin W. Chittum of 
Norfolk County. 

Biographical sketches of the two nominees ap- 
pear as required, no further nominations having 





M. Harold Bell 


M. Harold Bell, Superintendent of Schools in 
Harrisonburg, is completing his twenty-sixth year of 
service as a teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
the public schools of Virginia, the first seven years 
having been spent as a classroom teacher. 

Mr. Bell has always been active in the Virginia 
Education Association. He served two terms as presi- 
dent of a local association and is presently serving a 
second term as president of District G and as a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors. Last year he was 
elected by the Board to its five-member Executive 
Committee. This experience has provided him with a 
thorough knowledge of the organization, its opera- 
tion and needs. He holds life membership in the NEA 
and is a member of its Credentials Committee. 

Mr. Bell has shown a keen interest in the welfare 
and professional growth of teachers. Under his leader- 
ship, salaries have been increased; the number of 
pupils per teacher has been reduced to fewer than 

(Continued on page 46) 
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been received prior to April I. 

Voting for VEA President will be in October on 
a date or dates set by each local association, with 
balloting completed at least ten days prior to the 
opening business session of the Delegate Assembly 
(October 31). The name of the candidate receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes from the State at 
large will be submitted to the delegates at the an- 
nual VEA meeting for confirmation. 





Edwin W. Chittum 


Edwin W. Chittum, Superintendent of Norfolk 
County Schools since 1949, has served the profession 
in Virginia as teacher, principal, supervisor, and 
superintendent for twenty-three years. He began his 
teaching career as an elementary teacher in Rockbridge 
County in 1933. The following three years he was 
teacher and coach in Fishersville High School. In 
1936 he was appointed principal of Middlebrook 
High School. He held a similar position at New Hope 
for three years. Mr, Chittum left Augusta County in 
1944 to become High School Supervisor for the Nor- 
folk County Schools. He was principal of Norview 
High School for four years preceding his appointment 
as Superintendent of Norfolk County Schools. 

Mr. Chittum has been active in professional organi- 
zations. He served as president of District G, VEA: 
the Augusta County Education Association; and the 
Norfolk County Education Association. He is a 
member of the Welfare Committee and the Commit- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A Safety Charter 


0; 


Children and youth are the Nation’s most valuable asset. They are 
wholesome and eager; they possess great vigor; they are adventurous. 
At the same time they are ingenious and mischievous. Most of all, 
they have faith and trust in adults whenever and wherever their 
safety is involved. This fact places a tremendous responsibility upon 


us all to provide: 


I. “For every child a dwelling-place safe, - - -,”* 


A Home that assures freedom to live, work and play 
safely; an environment with progressively reduced 
physical hazards; and a family program of continuous 
guidance that develops confidence and ability to pro- 
tect one’s self and others. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A home built, equipped, and maintained for safe 
living. 

2. A home where there is an atmosphere of accept- 
ance of each individual—where sympathy, under- 
standing, love and affection promote the mental and 
emotional health essential to the development of de- 
sirable attitudes and practices of safe living. 

3. A home where parents and children alike assume 
their individual responsibilities for safe behavior in 
all situations. 

4. A home where the family practices safe living 
at all times. 

*“Children’s Charter,” White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 1930. 
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II. “For every child education for safety and 
protection against accidents to which modern 
conditions subject him - - -.’’* 


A School that recognizes ever-changing needs; pro- 
gressively reduces physical hazards; and educates for 
safe living through instruction, example, and partici- 
pation. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A school that provides and maintains a safe en- 
vironment—buildings, grounds, equipment, supplies, 
machinery, heating, and lighting. 


2. A school that bases its education for safe living 
on continuous research, local and national. 


3. A school that uses a 24-hour a day accident re- 
porting system as One factor in planning and evalu- 
ating its instruction in safe living. 


4. A school where guidance, supervision, and in- 
struction are geared to personal responsibility for 
one’s safety and that of others, and where due em- 
phasis is given to propér knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and habits. 
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The Safety Charter for Children and Youth was developed by a joint 
committee representing the organizations listed below. These organi- 
zations have approved the Charter. Any other organization or group 
of people wishing to approve or adopt it may do so. 


The organizations are: American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development; Department of Classroom Teachers; Department 
of Elementary School Principals; National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; National Commission on Safety Education; National 
Council for the Social Studies (all of which are departments of the 
National Education Association); The Society of State Directors for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation: National Safety Council. 


5. A school that provides, in all its activities, oppor- 
tunities for pupils to develop the ability to make 
adjustments for safe living, both present and future. 


6. A school that permits democratic participation of 
children and adults in planning and enforcing rules 
and regulations designed for safe living. 

7. A school that reflects a philosophy which em- 
phasizes educational experiences for youthful partici- 
pants and which substitutes an increasing sense of 
personal responsibility for restrictive and supervisory 
measures imposed by others. 


8. A school that facilitates interaction with the 
community for better safety. 


Ill. “For every child a community which recog- 
nizes and plans for his needs, protects him against 
physical dangers, -, provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play and recreation - - -.”’* 
A Community where all agencies and organizations, 
through individual and cooperative effort, develop a 
program of action that meets conditions affecting the 


safety of youth. 


whildren and Youth 


All children and youth need: 


1. A community that provides for the safety of its 
citizens. 


2. A community, rural or urban, that provides for 
and encourages safe living on the streets and high- 
ways, on the job, in recreation, and at home. 


3. A community that considers the safe route to 
and from school, church, playground, and other 
youth centers in its planning. 


4. A community with adequate regulations and en- 
forcement for traffic, transportation, building and 
fire safety, 


5. A community that accepts its responsibility for 
appropriate leadership and supervision of group 
functions. 


6. A community wherein safe and reasonable recre- 
ation programs are provided for children and youth, 
under adult guidance and supervision competent to 
assist children and youth in making appropriate 
social adjustments. 


We, as educational leaders, recognizing that conservation of life 
depends upon safety education of our children and recognizing 
that every individual has the right to contribute to safe living for 
all Americans, do hereby pledge ourselves to do all that is within 
our power to meet these needs of children and youth. 


for MAY, 1956 


Reprinted by permission of the National Safety Council 
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IT MAY BE A SLOPPY JALOPY, but Manchester High School students try 
to keep their cars mechanically fit and practice safe driving—especially since 
becoming “safety conscious” through the program described in this article. 


SAFETY—A Teaching Device 


SPARE THAT 


OT RODS! SLOPPY JA- 

LOPIES! What tantalizing 
items for teen-agers. And teachers 
can capitalize on this interest in 
teaching English. 

To mention hot rods and sloppy 
jalopies, one not only visualizes 
rides and races but also accidents. 
There were approximately 38,000 
fatal accidents in the United States 
last year. And the best antonym 
for accident is safety. Hence, safety 
has been stressed at Manchester 
High School in Chesterfield Coun- 
ty. 

In order to utilize this interest 
in cars, English teachers at Man- 
chester High School asked their 
students to write slogans or jingles 
emphasizing safety. From the one 
thousand submitted, twelve win- 
ners were selected. 

Next, the school newspaper and 
the Quill and Scroll Club con- 
tacted WRNL Radio Station in 
Richmond. Asa result—five safety 
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programs were scheduled for broad 
cast over WRNL. Four of these 
were preliminary contests with 
three of the twelve winners partici- 
pating on each. 

To make their programs more 
effective, the newspaper and Quill 
and Scroll Club asked the help of 
public supported enforcement agen- 
cies. Officials from these groups 
selected questions on traffic safety 
and acted as quiz masters for the 
contests. 

And in the English Department, 
several classes, together with the 
speech class listened to a tape re- 
cording by Quill and Scroll mem- 
bers who wished to try out as 
announcer for these radio pro- 
grams. Then these students turned 
in a vote for one and a criticism of 
each would-be announcer’s pre- 
sentation as revealed by the tape. 

Also, on these programs ap- 
peared Lanny Gremlin, the spirit 
or trademark of Manchester. Lanny 







One college student in nine was in- 
jured during the 1953-54 school year, 
according to Accident Facts. 


by MRS. MARIE N. MORRIS 
Teacher of English 
and Journalism, 
Manchester High School, 
Chesterfield County 


derived his name from the athletic 
team—the Lancers. And Lanny 
brought in another school depart- 
ment, home economics. Until the 
first radio show, Lanny had been 
only a dummy made of plastic, 
wool and cloth. But one of the 
home economics students made a 
suit similiar to the dummy’s cos- 
tume for a lovely senior to wear. 
And thus Lanny came to life. 
Did I say that hot rods and 
sloppy jalopies which can provoke 
safety shows could be used to make 
English interesting? At Man- 
chester clubs and other departments 
also capitalized on this interest. 
The Student Cooperative Associa- 


LIFE 


tion program chairman invited the 
sponsors of the radio shows— 
Quill and Scroll and the school 
newspaper—to transcribe the first 
program at the Junior SCA and 
the fifth or final Safety show at 
Senior SCA. But the shows were 
only a means to an end. As soon 
as the first one had been recorded, 
students in groups around the 
school could be heard asking, ‘‘Say, 
did you know the question Buckey 
missed ?”’ 

“Which one was that?”’ 

“Oh, you remember, he was 
asked what happened if a man was 
in service when it was time for him 
to renew his driving permit. [ 
certainly didn’t know his permit 
was in force for six months after 
his return. Really hard! No wonder 
Buckey missed that one.”’ 

And in many groups the entire 
list of questions and answers spiked 
discussions. 

Also, the safety idea promoted 
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short stories and poems. Although 
no specific subjects were assigned, 
safety became the topic of the day 
even in some typing classes. One 
of the commercial teachers came in 
one morning and asked, ‘Mrs. 
Morris, can you use a poem on 
safety for the school paper?”’ 

“If it’s good,”’ I replied. 

“Here it is. I found it on the 
back of William Kirby’s typing 
assignment.’ 

And so we printed ‘Jack the 
Speeder’ in the February issue of 
The Communique. 

A senior boy’s account of the 
lesson he experienced from witness- 
ing an accident has more than com- 
pensated for my efforts in em- 
phasizing safety. This senior, 
described an accident he had seen 
for Voice of the Reader in the 
March issue of our school news- 
paper. 

In this accident two people lost 
their lives because of speed—one 
of them a mother, a passenger in 
one of the cars. This senior said 
he'd like to take a group of Man- 
chester students to view these 
wrecks. Also, he said, ‘‘If seeing 
those two wrecked cars and hear- 
ing the story behind them doesn't 
wake people up, nothing ever 
will...” 

And he concludes, ‘‘That night 
I went back to see the car in which 
the boy was killed. I was about 
the only teen-ager there among the 
crowd of around 300. A man put 
his hand on my shoulder and said, 
‘Son, now can you see why people 
young drivers and why 
people’s insurance is so 


down 
young 
high?’ 

“All I could say was, “Yes, sir.’ 
I couldn’t say anything else be- 
cause there are so many more just 
like that boy. / was once. 

“As I looked at all those people, 
I knew that somewhere in that 
crowd was the other boy, the boy 
who kept going—the unknown 
speeder. God meant for this to 
be a lesson to us. The death of 
the lady was to show us that we 
are not only endangering our lives 
but the lives of others when we 
race down the road. I hope every- 
one who reads this will learn the 
lesson I did.”’ 

In a literature class studying 
Macbeth, a student utilized Shakes- 
peare when she wrote: 
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Tomorrow, tomorrow and 

tomorrow 

Will you be here when it 

arrives? 

It all depends you know 

Upon the way one drives. 

And my favorite of the short 
stories personified the stop sign at 
the entrance to the high school 
campus. STOP SIGN relates his 
experiences as the guardian of the 
high school boys and girls. Other 
principal characters are O'CON- 
NER, a policeman; a high school 
football player and his girl friend. 

This setting provides an oppor- 
tunity for STOP SIGN and O’- 
CONNER to protect students and 
drivers coming to and from ball 
games. It’s a story that could hap- 
pen at an exciting football game. 
On their way home from the game 
the athlete and his girl stop as they 
come to O'CONNER and STOP 
SIGN. And the story comes to a 
conclusion in this manner. 

“*Nice game kids. Be careful 
driving home.’ O'CONNER smil- 
ed as he waved his hand to the 
jubilant pair. 

“O’CONNER was rather jubi- 
lant too, for another day had passed 
with no accidents. Slowly O’CON- 
NER walked away. And I stood 
alone again—my chilly metal face 
still guiding late drivers safely 
home.”’ 

Although personification had 
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been used for the stort story, none 
was needed for the final Safety 
show contest as more than six 
hundred upper classmen crowded 
into the auditorium. They knew 
this contest would determine the 
winner of the Community Center 
bond. 

In this show, there were six 
contestants as ties had resulted on 
two of the four preliminary pro- 
grams. For this contest Hiram 
Smith, director of publicity, Gover- 
nor's Highway Safety Commis- 
sion, Was quiz master. 

Mr. Smith said of the series of 
programs, ‘I was amazed at the 
general knowledge these young 
people have on safety, and it is 
very encouraging to see so much 
interest taken in it.” 

Other quiz masters for the series 
were James I, Wadkins, managing 
director, Richmond Area Safety 
Council; E. M. Wood, personnel 
officer, Division of Motor Vehicles; 
Dave Hurdle, director of safety 
and public relations, Virginia 
Automobile Club and Sergeant 
Julius R. Johnson, Traffic Safety 
Division, Richmond Bureau of 
Police. 

And Mr. Wadkins had this to 
say, ‘I think your program is one 
of the finest I've seen because you've 
approached it from the angle of 
understanding the basic rules of 


(Continued on page 37) 
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SAFE DRIVING CHART is examined by Manchester High School students 


who post their mileage each week, and try to keep the record clear of any accidents 


or warnings from traffic officers. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH THE YEARS. Dwina School 
house, built about 1870, where Dr. J. N. Hillman, first 
full time Wise County superintendent, attended school. 
He bought the logs and had furniture made from them. 
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Contrasted with it is today’s modern J. J. Kelly High 
School at Wise, named in honor of the present superin- 
tendent of Wise County Schools, where the author of this 
article is now principal. 


One Hundred Years of Education 
In Wise County 


HIS summer the Wise County 

teachers, along with its citi- 
zens, are celebrating the county's 
100th anniversary. So, let’s review 
briefly the county’s century of 
education. 

The first teachers in Virginia 
were paid in tobacco because at that 
time money was not available and 
tobacco was worth considerable. 
In Wise County, just after its or- 
ganization on July 28, 1856, 
teachers taught sessions of five 
months for as little as $14.00. The 
rate of pay was fixed at $.04 per 
pupil per day. 

In that year the Legislature of 
Virginia set aside $84,000 for ex- 
penditure on the education of the 
poor. Wise County drew its quota 
and by law a school commissioner 
had to be appointed for each 
Magisterial District, the combined 
body of commissioners to be 
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charged with handling the money. 
In Wise County the body of 
school commissioners appointed 
Charles Franklin Bond the first 
superintendent. Most schools at 
that time were held in large, aban- 
doned dwelling houses, just as the 
“Old Field’’ subscription schools 
had been held prior to that time. 
In 1870 when the constitution 
of Virginia was amended, devoting 
all of article VIII to a system of 
education, which set forth a plan 
for free schools, William Wolfe 
became the first superintendent of 
the Wise County schools under the 
free school plan. William Wolfe, 
a potter, had come from Tennessee 
and had settled at East Stone Gap. 
From 1870 to 1909 no superin- 
tendent was required to spend his 
entire working time on the job. 
The man first to become a full 
time superintendent was Dr. James 
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Clinch Valley College of the University 
of Virginia established in 1954 at Wise. 
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N. Hillman, who assumed the of- 
fice in 1909. 

Dr. Hillman got his early educa- 
tion at the home of an aunt, 
Darthula Greear, who was a grad- 
uate of Martha Washington Col- 
lege, and in the one-room log 
school houses at Laurel Grove, near 
Guest River, and at Dwina. 

Dr. Hillman says he walked a 
distance of four or five miles across 
a mountain to his aunt’s home so 
she could teach him Latin at night. 
Although she taught him at school 
during the day, she was not sup- 
posed to spend time teaching ad- 
vanced subjects. 

In a letter which the writer has 
from that same pioneer teacher, 
now Mrs. Darthula Greear Gose of 
Russell County, she describes the 
first school which she, as a pupil, 
attended. She says, “The first 
school I went to was taught by 
Frank Wampler about 1875 at 
Laurel Grove. The county did not 
furnish any way to heat the school 
room, so the teacher together with 
the help of the big boys, built a 
hearth with flat rocks and mortar 


by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, J. J. Kelly High School, Wise 














Dr. Hillman was the first full time 
superintendent of Wise County schools. 
He has served as secretary of the State 
Board of Education, and as president 
of Emory and Henry College. He is 
now Grand Secretary, Grand Lodge, 
AF&AM of Virginia, with head- 
quarters in the Masonic Temple at 
Richmond. 


Dr. Kelly has been superintendent 
of Wise County Schools since January 
1, 1917. He has the longest service 
record of any superintendent in the 
State. The new high school at Wise 
has been named in his honor. 





in the middle of the room and on 
this hearth a log fire was built. 
The smoke went up through the 
board roof.”’ 

Strange as it may seem, Wise 
County schools have had only two 
full time superintendents. Upon 
the resignation of Dr. James N. 
Hillman late in the year 1916, Dr. 
J. J. Kelly, Jr. was elected to as- 
sume the responsibilities of the of- 
fice. Dr. Kelly began his service on 
January 1, 1917 and is still ef- 
ficiently administering activities of 
the county schools. As of the first 
of the current year he completed 
39 years of tenure. 

The growth of the school sys- 
tem really got under way during 
Dr. Hillman’s term of office. And 
ever since Dr. Kelly took over the 
administration, both school at- 
tendance and the building of school 
plants has continued to make 
progress. 

Wise is First 

In 1919 Wise County organized 
its first summer school—the first 
in the State. Two high school 
principals, J. I. Burton and H. L. 
Sulfridge, both recently retired, 
were instrumental in bringing the 
plan to fruition. 

Wise County was the first in 
Virginia to employ principals on a 
twelve-months basis. It was the 
first to organize and offer five-years 
of high school curriculum. It was 
among the first to offer commercial 
courses. It was among the first to 
build and operate a county-wide 
technical school. 

The school enrollment has in- 
creased from 10,120 to 13,270, 
including the City of Norton, as of 
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Today among Wise County’s modern school plants are the Pound High School 
(top): Coeburn High School (center); and the John I. Burton High School 
at Norton, (bottom). 
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1956. The value of school proper- 
ty including Norton has increased 
from $311,700 in 1917 to approx- 
imately $7,000,000. 


Over 5,000 pupils are trans- 
ported by buses. In the cafeterias 
about 235,000 lunches are served 
per year. 

New high school plants have 
been built recently at Norton, 
Pound, Wise, and Coeburn. Plants 
are soon to be built at Appalachia 
and Big Stone Gap. The one at 
Wise is called the J. J. Kelly High 
School in honor of the superin- 
tendent who has served so long 
and so well. 

In Norton, the new plant is 
called the John I. Burton High 
School in honor of Mr. Burton, 
who served as principal of the 
schools in that city for 38 years. 


Gladeville College 
On February 21, 1872, the Vir- 
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Additions to Wise County’s school 
system show architects’ drawings of 
the proposed consolidated high school 
for Big Stone Gap and East Stone 
Gap (top), and the proposed Appa- 
lachia Heights School (bottom). 
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Wise County School Board and Superintendent, clock- 
wise, J. Ralph Renshaw, Big Stone Gap, who served until 
the recent merger of Big Stone Gap town district with 
the Richmond district; J. E. Hilton, Coeburn; Dr. Frank 
Handy, Chairman, Appalachia; Dr. J. J. Kelly, Jr., Super- 
intendent; J. C. Lipps, Vice-Chairman, Wise; and Eugene 


ginia Legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the establishment of 
Gladeville College at Gladeville, 
now Wise, the county seat. 

This college started operating in 
a small wooden building with Pro- 
fessor William Floyd Ramey as 
president. The college offered 
courses in higher mathematics, 
Greek, Latin, philosophy and 
other academic subjects, The best 
known president of this school was 
Professor C. Y. Chapman who 
served from 1892 until 1903. 

From this little college went 
men and women who assumed 
prominent places in the civic and 
business world. One of them was 
Dr. J. N. Hillman who became 
superintendent of the Wise County 
Schools, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, president of 
Emory and Henry College and is 
now serving as Grand Secretary at 
the Masonic Temple in Richmond. 
Dr. J. J. Kelly, Jr., also was a 
student at Gladeville College. 

The college operated until about 
1906 when the system of secondary 
schools came into existence in the 
State. 


Clinch Valley College 

Now operating in its second year 
is Clinch Valley College of the 
University of Virginia, situated 
just a few miles east of the town 
of Wise. Dr. O. K. Campbell is 
dean. 

This college is serving well the 
needs of the young men and 
women of Southwestern Virginia. 
Many students commute long dis- 
tances to attend classes. And al- 
ready the stone building, cnce an 
almshouse, is ‘bursting at the 
seams.”’ 








City of Norton School Board, left to right, A. P. Levicki, 
Principal-Superintendent; J. J. Stump; W. P. Canto, 
Chairman; and Frank Jones. 


These men continue the progress made during the first 
one hundred years of education in Wise County. 


The Story of Wise County, 
written by Luther F. Addington, is off 
the press in time to celebrate its first 
century. Containing 320 pages, it in- 
cludes some 70 illustrations. The book 
begins with stories of the Indian days, 
its first churches, and covers the 
pioneer period, telling of the way 
settlers lived—games, home manufac- 
turing, superstitions, legends, and folk 
tales. The old time schools, games, 
pranks, and romance have a prominent 
place in the book, as the story tells of 
the development of public schools and 
colleges. The story of industrialists, a 
handy Wise County geography, a map, 
and interesting statistics make it a 
valuable book. Copies at $2.25, in- 
cluding mailing cost, may be ordered 
from the author, L. F. Addington, 
Wise, Virginia. 





Former Students Remember 


Although retired 15 years, Agnes 
Epes was honored by former students 
who remembered the days spent in her 
classes at Blackstone High School. At 
a party last year some 200 former stu- 
dents paid tribute to Miss Epes and 
presented her with a television set, a 
scrapbook of letters written by former 
students, and a check. And to make 
certain that her thirty years as a 
teacher of English and mathematics 
would not be forgotten, they gave the 
school a bronze plaque in recognition 
of her long service. Presentation was 
made by Mrs. Mary Holcombe Kend- 
rick and the plaque accepted by Arthur 
J. Parr, principal of the school. Before 
teaching at Blackstone High School, 
Miss Epes was an instructor at Hoge 
Military Academy, Occoquan, Capron, 
Blackstone School for Girls and Ran- 
dolph-Macon Academy at Front Royal. 
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Famous Quotations at Work 

A Richmond teacher has put famous 
quotations to work improving her 
students’ attitudes, character, work 
habits, and citizenship. For five years 
Blanche Doswell, sixth grade teacher 
at Westhampton School, has been 
writing quotations on the blackboard 
—a new one each week. “My classes 
seem to enjoy them and once the idea 
is established, they do not let me for- 
get the quotation for the week,” she 
says. 

The procedure is simple. Each Mon- 
day, Miss Doswell writes a famous 
quotation—usually expressing some 
moral—on the blackboard. To make 
the idea more impressive, she uses a 
different color chalk each week. The 
quotation remains on the board for a 
week, and is then replaced with a new 
While her students are not re- 
quired to memorize the quotation, 
“many are retained by use in our daily 
program and they become memory 


one. 


gems.” 

Some of the quotations that have 
appeared on the blackboard in front of 
the classroom include: 

“True wisdom is to know what is 
best worth knowing and to do what is 
best worth doing.” 

“A man without self-control is like 
a barrel without hoops and soon falls 
to pieces.” 

“Childhood shows the man, as morn- 
ing shows the day.” 

“Not failure but low aim is crime.” 

“Responsibility educates.” 

“A large part of virtue consists of 
good habits.” 

Some of Miss Doswell’s quotations 
are taken from the Bible, like, ‘“What- 
soever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

Each Fall, when a new class comes 
into Miss Doswell’s room, she explains 
that she is leaving the room and will 
give the pupils their first “tests”—a 
test on being trustworthy. 

“Let’s see if you can pass it”, she 
told her class this year. 

Then she went to the blackboard 
and wrote: 

“The test of man’s real character is 
what he would do if he were never 
found out.” 

After discussing the meaning of the 
quotation, Miss Doswell left the room. 

She said she returned to a “quiet, 
orderly class, happily working.” 

“In fact, one student remarked quite 
proudly when I returned, ‘Weren’t we 
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good? 
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INDEPENDENT HOUSING BUREAU 
FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


Richmond—October 31, November 1, 2, 1956 


The hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
and the Virginia Education Association, will operate an independent Housing 
Bureau for the VEA Convention. 


Beginning September 17, Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk will set up the Housing Bureau 
at the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Rickmond 19, Virginia, where 
she will confirm all requests for hotel room reservations. The week of the con- 
vention she will be located in the assistant manager’s office at the Hotel John 
Marshall, available for further service. 


ALL RESERVATION REQUESTS FROM SCHOOL PEOPLE, BOOK 
COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES, AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
CONVENTION should be sent to the HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA 
CONVENTION, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. They will 
be filed and ACKNOWLEDGED AFTER SEPTEMBER 17. No reserva- 


tions will be made by the hotels. 


As single rooms are limited, please arrange to share rooms—two to a room or 
three whenever possible. If space is not available in the hotel of your choice, the 
Housing Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. 
Overflow accommodations may be placed in motels and tourist homes, if desired. 


The form below is for your convenience in requesting hotel reservations through 
the independent Housing Bureau. Complete and mail the form today. 








HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Capitol Hotel $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel 4.00-10.00 5.00-14.00 9.00-14.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall 5.00- 8.50 8.50-12.00 9.50-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00 10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond 4.00- 6.50 6.00- 8.50 7.50-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd 4.00- 9.75 6.50- 8.00 7.50-12.25 2.00 


HousInG BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 31, November 1, 2, 1956. 


Double Bedded Room 
to $ 


Room for 


Single Room Twin Bedded Room 


Rate: From $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 


With Bath Without Bath Third Choice Hotel 


Fourth Choice Hotel 
A.M. P.M. 


Number in Party 


Arriving at Hotel Oct. Hour Leaving Nov. 


Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 


Name__- Address 
Name-__-_- Address 
eae Address 
(Signed) Name 

School Position 

Representative of- Company 

Address 
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Am I A Part-Time Teacher? 





Map 


(Continued from page 19) 


fused to obey the order to abandon it 

after the massacre. 

Varina—Home of John Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas. 

Berkeley—A Thanksgiving feast was held 
here in 1619. 

Windmill Point (Also called Yeardleys 
Mill and Tobacco Point) —Site of the 
first mill in Virginia, 

Jordans Journey or Beggars Bush— 
Here some brave souls stayed after the 
massacre when all settlers were ordered 
to return to Jamestown. 

Paces Pains—Home of Master Pace who, 
being informed of the impending mas- 
sacre by Chanco, an Indian converted to 
Christianity, rowed across the James 
River during the night of March 21st 
to warn the settlers at Jamestown, thus 
saving the colony. 

Four Mile Tree—the outer boundary of 
James City Corporation. 

Stingra Isle—aAt this place John Smith 
was stung by the barb of a sting ray 
while fishing with his sword. Think- 
ing he was dying he asked to be buried 
here. 

Incorporations and plantations sending 
two burgesses to the First General Assem- 
bly convented at James Cittie (James- 
town) in Virginia, July 30, 1619, and 
being dissolved (due to the heat) August 
4th. 

James City 
town Area). 

Charles City Corporation (22,000 
acres in the vicinity of Maycocks, Yeard- 
leys Mill, Queens Creek, and the heads of 
the creeks and to the north on land.) 

Henrico named for Prince Henry. The 
second town built in Virginia. 

Kicotan changed by this General As- 
sembly to Elizabeth City Corporation 
(named for the daughter of King James). 
The settlement at Elizabeth City later be- 
came the city of Hampton. 


Corporation (James- 


Martins Brandon under their own 
charter. 

Smiths Hundred or Southampton 
Hundred. 


Martins Hundred. 

Argalls Guiffe (lack of evidence of lo- 
cation). 

Flower dieu Hundred—(Fleur de 
Hundred) . 

Captain Lawnes Plantation. 

Captain Wards Plantation (at Wards 
Creek) . 

Indian villages are marked with a tiny 
Indian hut, which was the type house the 
Indians of Virginia used. 

Werowocomoco: Powhatan’s 
town. 

Orapacks: Powhatan’s summer town. 

Matchot: A town to which Powhatan 
moved when he wished to be out of reach 
of the English. 

Kiskiac—also Chesiack: Scene of the 
massacre of the Spanish Jesuits. c 1571. 
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winter 


by FREDERIC DOEG 
Principal, Woodlawn School, Hopewell 


W ipenia is in the teaching profes- 
sion a fundamental belief— 
“All behavior is caused’’. 

People today, through the de- 
velopment of our American way of 
life, are accustomed to the termi- 
nology of “‘part-time jobs.’’ We 
have a tendency to accept our work 
on an hourly basis and hope to 
forget our responsibilities until 
school starts the next morning. 
Some look forward to the expres- 
sion, ‘‘thank goodness it’s Friday.” 

You’ve heard the expression 
“Get on the gravy train’”’ or ““why 
not take that job, it’sasnap’’. The 
teaching field is being infiltrated by 
part-time teachers who are using 
the excuse that they are filling in 
where the demand is found. 

The supervisory staffs in our 
schools have answered a great need. 
With increased enrollment and 
extra curricular activities added, 
Johnny and Jane are gaining new 
and varied experiences. With this 
additional help the teacher uses this 
personnel as a “‘crutch’”’ or an ex- 
cuse in not fully answering that 
which she needs to know. Some 
teachers often answer questions re- 
ferred to them by stating “‘Others 
don't have to do this, so why 
should I’’, or “‘Isn’t that the re- 
sponsibility of the supervisor’. 

Today more than ever before we 
are searching for something solid 
on which to anchor our lives. We 
worship God as our rock and pro- 
claim our faith as steadfast, yet we 
feel insecure and search for better 
physical surroundings. Why can’t 
we afford what the Jones’ have? 
What is to stop me from going 40 
miles an hour in a 30 mile-an-hour 
zone? The people of the world 
have an unsettled feeling and yet 
to coin a common phrase, “We've 
never had it so good’’. What are 
we searching for? We as teachers 
need to help instruct and through 
our patience settle the turmoil 
which arises in the minds of those 
we teach. We need to know our 
children more intimately to help 
them on their way in life. 

With the addition of teacher's 


rooms, the period of socializing has 
now moved from knocking on the 
door and discussing various things 
with teachers who were busy in the 
classroom to now taking time out 
to meet in the lounge for a chat or 
smoke. Instead of greeting the chil- 
dren as they come into the room, it 
is the teacher who is now tardy. 
Per chance there is a valid reason 
for the tardiness now and then but 
constantly—no. 

We have to admit the influx of 
new supplements, which take chil- 
dren from the classroom or inter- 
rupt them in their procedure daily 
have a tendency to confuse routine. 
By this we mean, money collec- 
tions, visits, meetings, spontaneous 
announcements, and the like. The 
teacher feels the ‘‘pushed”’ effect in 
her attempts to get her class settled. 

The home today also needs to be 
considered as a factor governing 
part-time teaching. The family in- 
come used to be taken care of by 
the head of the house only. Next in 
line was the help of the other par- 
ent in a part-time job to help de- 
fray expenses. Today in order to 
‘“‘make ends meet’’ both parents 
have permanent positions. Children 
are affected by this emotional strain 
of tired parents. The part-time 
teacher feels it is not necessary for 
her to “‘coddle’’ the child who can’t 
possibly help his home responsibili- 
ties. The child is the loser. 

Home visits today by the teach- 
ers are becoming a thing of the past 
partly because it is so called “‘extra 
time’ from school duties and 
partly because school conferences 
are needed where the ability of the 
teacher with the child’s work and 
the parent can have a quieter time. 
The home is supplemented by TV 
and radio interruptions when the 
teacher visits the home. 

There are some things we need to 
curb in order to be more useful in 
our media of teaching. We are do- 
ing a good job. We can do better. 
How fortunate the child who 
comes to school at peace with him- 
self, his family, and his teacher. We 
can transpose this idea to the par- 
ent or the teacher. 

There is no need to be a part- 
time teacher. 
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Spree aie County held its 
first Science Fair on Saturday, 
March 10 in the Tazewell High 
School Building with exhibits dis- 
played in the chemistry and biolo- 
gy laboratories and library from 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh grade 
students, and the gymnasium ar- 
ranged with the eighth grade and 
elementary school entries. 

The work of the upper grades 
was classified as biological sciences 
and physical sciences with a medal 
and blue, red and white ribbons in 
each division awarded to each of 
the first three winners. 

The eighth grade projects were 
awarded ribbons and in the ele- 
mentary school ribbons’ were 
awarded to the first three winners 
in each grade as well as to the over- 
all winners for the entire element- 
ary exhibit. 

The Science Teachers of the 
county, who were the sponsoring 
group from the Tazewell Educa- 
tion Association, were gratified 
with the response received from 
over the county since approximate- 
ly 300 entries were displayed in 
this first effort to have a Science 
Fair. J. L. Walthall, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, in speaking to the 
large group assembled to hear the 
winners announced, suggested that 
this undertaking beccme an annual 
affair. He expressed wholehearted 
approval of increased interest in 
science and mathematics since we 
live in an age when these are most 
essential. 

Miss Annella Greever of Taze- 
well High School was chairman 
of the Science Fair Committee with 





















“From Juice to Geraniums”, an experiment showing the effect of vegetable 
juices upon geraniums as nourishment rather than water, won first place in the 
Biological Science division, the project having been prepared by Bertha Yates, 
a Tazewell High School senior, who is shown with the display. “Insects in 
Natural Habitat” by Graham High School students, won second place, and a 
series of biological drawings made upon window shades by a Richlands High 
School student won third place. “Embryo of a Chick”, made up of drawings 
and models exhibited by a Tazewell High School student, won honorable 


mention. 


Tazewell County has 


FIRST SCIENCE FAIR 


by SAMMY SCOTT 
Teacher, Tazewell High School, Tazewell 


representatives from all high 
schools in the county working on 
the project. Miss Sue Cox and 
Herbert Goings represented Rich- 
lands; Frank Johnson, Pocahon- 
tas; Mrs. Virginia Garwood and 
M. R. Louthan, Graham; Mrs. C. 
B. Givens, Tazewell; and Virgil 
Bailey, Burke’s Garden. Local 
-usiness helped financially. 
Volunteers from the high school 
and elementary school faculties in 





Tazewell acted as hostesses 
throughout tke day. 

The chairman of the committee 
was especially pleased when she re- 
ceived a note of thanks from an 
elementary school teacher express- 
ing her pleasure and gratitude at 
being asked to participate in the 
Science Fair, who wrote, “I got 
many new ideas for my own class- 
rocm work and feel that the day 
helped me with my teaching.” 





Superintendent J. L. Walthall of Tazewell County pre- 
sents the medal and certificate for first place in the 
Physical Science division to Jerry Bradshaw of Tazewell 


High School who entered “A Simple Radio Transmitter 
in the Science Fair. Tazewell students also won second 
place on “Types of Coal” and third place with “Oil Well 


and Rock Strata.” 
for MAY, 1956 


” 


“Analysis of Manganese Ore” won honorable recognition 
in this division, as displayed by Harman Beavers of Taze- 
well High School. 


One corner of the gymnasium in Tazewell High School 
shows some of the entries of the elementary school in the 
Tazewell County Science Fair. 
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LURAY LATIN CLUB HAS ROMAN BANQUET. 


colorful. Roman shields and swords decorated the walls 








Skillfully detailed in the Roman tradition, students of Mrs. 
Frances Walton, Latin teacher at Luray High School, 
recently produced a Roman banquet with all the trim- 
mings. Upperclassmen reclining on couches in Roman style 
were s.rved a sumptuous banquet by the lower classmen as 
slaves. These same slaves furnished a floor show for the 
Romau Senators with Latin songs and an act which in- 
cluded a frightening lion. Costumes of the Roman ladies, 
Roman Senators, and other aristocrats were elaborate and 


against richly colored drapes, with Roman couches draped 
in both colorful materials and cushions. The table, set with 
golden plates, spoons, and goblets, was complete in every 
detail with the sacred salt cellar, the fruit offering to the 
Lares, the traditional honey for sugar, olive oil for butter. 
By each golden plate was a hand painted Latin menu. The 
household altar to the gods with its golden censer and 
golden bowl, heaped with golden fruit, provoked admiration 
as did also the golden chandelier. By each plate setting, a 
golden Roman lamp was burning. 


























Following the banquet, the Club 
attended the classical film “Ulysses” 
at the Page Theater where they gave 
a costume parade down the aisles of 
the theater between shows. 

This Roman banquet proved a real 
school-community undertaking. Pa- 
trons of the Luray High School helped 
prepare the delicious food, Baughan 
Construction Company furnished ma- 
terial for the Roman dining couches, 
Vivian’s Flower Shop loaned the drapes 
for decorations and couches, while the 
proprietor of Page Theater arranged 
for the costumed parade in the theater, 
a community dressmaker designed some 
of the costumes, and photographers 
and press added to the occasion. 

For two successive years, students of 
Mrs. Walton at the Luray High School 
have been Latin Tournament winners. 





National Geography Meet 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 23-24, at the Claridge Hotel. 
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Golden Anniversary of 
Music Educators 


Observance of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of Music Educators 
National Conference began with a six- 
day national convention and music 
fair in St. Louis, Missouri, April 13-18. 
More than 13,000 music educators and 
students participated in the week’s 
activities, initiating a year-long recog- 
nition program that will be climaxed 
with six regional conventions in the 
spring of 1957. A distinctive feature 
of the convention program was the 
MENC Golden Anniversary Orchestra, 
Chorus, and Band, made up of 800 
high school students representing every 
state in the nation. The firsts MENC 
president and “mother of the confer- 
ence”, 96-year-old Frances Elliott 
Clark from Salt Lake City, was present 
at the St. Louis meet to begin the ob- 
servance of the Golden Anniversary 
Year. 


Principals Workshop 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, in cooperation with 
the College of William and Mary, is 
sponsoring an elementary principals 
workshop, July 31-August 10, at the 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg. This is the Department’s 
first venture in a summer workshop. 

Dr. Troy L. Stearns, Professor of 
Education, Michigan State University, 
will direct the workshop. He is a 
member of the foundations of educa- 
tion department in the College of Edu- 
cation, and is primarily concerned with 
coordinating the work in elementary 
education, involving field service, pub- 
lic relations, and classroom teaching. 

For details of the workshop, write 
Garfield Shafer, Jr., President, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
VEA, Churchland Elementary School, 
Box 278, Churchland, Virginia. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


The increased demand for skilled labor in all areas 
of occupational life means that the public high schools 
have greater responsibilities than ever in preparing 
youth for jobs in industry. 

Trade and Industrial courses are offered in many 
Virginia high schools and are intended to assist people 
in choosing, preparing for, and entering trade, in- 
dustrial and technical jobs. There are two types of 
high school trade and industrial courses which are 
called day trade classes and diversified occupations 
training. 

DAY TRADE CLASSES—for boys and girls who 
have decided to follow a given trade or industrial 
pursuit. These may include courses in electronics, 
radio and television, printing, auto mechanics, cos- 
metology, drafting and design, refrigeration and 
air conditioning, building and construction trades 
and many others. 

During the present school year more than 5,000 

students in high schools and area trade schools are 

receiving training in day trade classes throughout 

Virginia. 

DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS TRAINING— 

for boys and girls who are juniors or seniors and 

who receive vocational training while working on 

a job for one half of each day under actual work- 

ing conditions, and attending school the other half 

of each day. Students receive high school credit 
and pay while employed in the trade or industrial 

occupation. At the completion of high school, a 

large percentage of these students continue in em- 

ployment at the establishments in which they re- 
ceive training. 

During the present school year nearly 1,000 stu- 

dents are enrolled in Diversified Occupations in 51 

Virginia high schools. 

The trade and industrial program in Virginia also 
consists of an extensive out-of-school program in- 
cluding: 

EVENING TRADE EXTENSION CLASSES— 


offered to persons already employed in a trade or 


industrial occupation. 

FOREMAN TRAINING CLASSES—for super- 
visory personnel in industry. 

COURSE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
—including firemen, policemen and public utility 
operators. 

APPRENTICESHIP RELATED TRAINING— 
provided for all apprentices indentured under the 
Virginia Department of Labor. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


Diversified Occupations—a color film showing the 
operation of a work-study program which is designed 
to train high school students to become technicians 
and craftsmen—available from the Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials, State Department of Education. 

The Apprentice—a color film explaining the ap- 
prentice training program and showing how appren- 
ticeship prepares young people to become craftsmen— 
available from the Bureau of Teaching Materials, 
State Department of Education. 

Industry Looks at Industrial Education—a port- 
folio of articles by men from industry. Recorded in 
“School Shop,” the Magazine for Teachers of In- 
dustrial Education, 330 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


DO YOU HAVE... 


“If I were 21,” available from Educational Service, 
Public Relations Department, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

“Girls’ and Women’s Occupations,” available from 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Opportunities in the Automotive Business,” avail- 
able from General Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

“Occupations and Careers,” available from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. The book is replete with 
pictures and graphic illustrations depicting occupa- 
tions by major groups and by industries. 


> 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICE, 
VOCATIONAL DIVISION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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FORENSIC ACTIVITIES AT NORTHAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL. Here 
G. B. Wynne, (center, back row), is shown with some of his pupils who will 
participate in forensic activities at Northampton High School this year. For 
several years the Good Citizens Club has sponsored debating and public speaking, 
sending two teams to the University of Virginia to compete with other winners 
in the various schools of the State in Group II of the Virginia Literary and 
Athletic League. And, of course, each of his pupils is hopeful of making the 
University contest in April. As Northampton is the only secondary school on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia in Group II and has the problem of participating with 
other areas of Virginia, winning pupils from this school go direct to the Univer- 
sity. This year, however, plans have developed for two debates for winners in 
this school—one with adults in Northampton County and one with winners in 
a high school on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Since 1940 the purpose of the 
Good Citizens Club has been to encourage pupils to learn to do research, to ex- 
press themselves in good oral and written English, and to develop the habit of 
learning more about the world in which we live. Mr. Wynne believes that “‘if 
young people get the habit of reading and forming their own conclusions, they 


will be able to furnish that leadership so necessary in our world.” 


Clinic and I 
(Continued from page 15) 

the pale shade of green in my office 
so every one might get the big idea 
that the two belonged together. 
I even went so far at to have the 
nurse’s table and the scales painted 
the same color—something un- 
heard of in medical circles if not by 
the interior decorators. 

The time had arrived for equip- 
ping the clinic which obviously re- 
quired some funds. Since this de- 
partment is run strictly on a con- 
versational budget, where to get 
the money was the $64 question. 

At a time like this, it is wonder- 
ful when psychology comes to your 
assistance. It just happened, of 
course, that when I approached cur 
boss with my problem, he was 
scheduled in ten minutes to fly to 
some remote spot to make a speech. 
He was definitely sold on the clinic, 
but there was no time for questions 
nor rebuttals. ‘“‘Buy what you need 
for your clinic’, he said very gen- 
erously as he seized his brief case 
and set forth. 
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Have you ever felt that you had 
just come into a fortune? Imagine 
having the school system’s purse 
strings dangling in your hands. 
I felt that I needed counsel of one 
more experienced in the medical 
field than I. Promptly, I turned 
to our efficient medical secretary 
who admonished me to buy 10,000 
tongue depressors ‘because you can 
get that many for $21.’’ This 
sounded like a bargain to me and 
being notorious as a bargain hunter 
and expecting to stay in business 
for at least five years, I placed the 
order. 

Then, the need arose for curtains 
ever the door openings in the 
clinic. | measured the space care- 
fully and went to the purchasing 
office for my order. The young 
assistant in the purchasing depart- 
ment, who is so adapted to his job 
(he can say “‘No”’ to us and we 
still like him) took the figures and 
with much pressing of many keys 
on a gadget (which cost $500), he 
came out with the total number 
of yards I needed. Who was I to 
question the results of an expensive 


machine when I had always used 
the finger method in my coat pocket 
for calculatin’ purposes? At least 
I knew I could never carry that 
much cloth back from the store. 
So, the purchasing department vir- 
tually shut down while the assist- 
ant agent motored me to the store 
and back with enough cloth to 
make a tent for the covered wagon. 
We had the curtains, custom made 
and costing all of $11, swung up 
before the boss could get back from 
his speaking engagement and take 
hold of the schools’ finances. 


We also needed capes for use 
with the girls when they are ex- 
amined for their work permits. I 
persuaded a home-making class to 
fashion these and under the direc- 
tion of their competent teacher, 
they did an out-standing job. 
‘Twenty-five newly caned bottomed 
chairs from the warehouse were 
rushed to the scene to complete the 
furnishings. 


I was now ready for the opening 
performance—pictures of  teen- 
agers, flowers, photographer and 
all. Here was the clinic I had 
thought about and wanted for such 
a long time. It is convenient, it is 
free, albeit inadequately staffed 
because of a lack of funds. No 
longer will Richmond’s children 
have to go to a clinic a far distance 
from the issuing office for their 
physical examinations when they 
come for their working papers. 
School work is interrupted much 
less and while it operates only in 
pint sized proportion to the need 
during rush periods, it is definitely 
a step in the right direction. 


Recently I have been invited to 
appear before the budget committee 
to outline the needs for the depart- 
ment next year. ‘I want money to 
have every child who goes to work 
in Richmond examined free in my 
clinic,’ I said, boldly as if I were 
still going to be in charge. Actually, 
the important thing now is not 
who shall run the clinic, (for the 
clinic will run itself) but how we 
can better serve the children who 
will be benefited by our united 
efforts. This department certified 
over 4,000 children for work this 
past year showing the scope of our 
program. Maybe, “‘truant officers” 
cannot run clinics, but they can 
“born them.” 
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Leaves air mint fresh! 


{ the multi-purpose 


industrial disinfectant 
with the fresh mint leaf aroma 


MINTOL disinfectant has a coef- : 
ficient of 9. Diluted half a cupto — 
the pail of water, it meets the new 
Use Dilution Confirmatory Test. — 


KILLS BACTERIA 
SANITIZES THE SURFACE 
DEODORIZES 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises ask your 
Dolge service man 


egpercridahle 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 














The Virginia 
Yearbook 1956 
$1.00 


booklet contains recent 


Authors’ 


This 35 page 
publications and literary activities of 
Virginia authors, literary news of 
informa- 
tion about contests. Order 
Margaret Carpenter, 1032 Cam- 


Nor_-olk 8, Virginia. 


interest to Virginians, and 
literary 
from: 


bridge Crescent, 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection 
of the music of over 200 peoples, recorded on 
location; each Long Play Record is accompanied 
by extensive notes by collectors and recognized 
authorities . . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18.000 cycles. LL 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality 
of reproduction and content. 

For complete catalog write to: 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 7: 

117 West 46th St, New York 36, N. 























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
RICHMOND, VA. 


103 N. [4TH ST., 
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Spare That Life 


(Continued from page 27) 


governing vehicle operation. 


Among slogans submitted for 
these contests, clever ones include, 
“Keep your eyes on the curves 
ahead—not those beside you.”’ 
Also, ‘‘Around the curve lickety 
split—beautiful car wasn't it?” 


Cooperating as usual, the Ches- 
terfield Ruritan Club presented a 
Community Center Bond to the 
winner of the final Safety contest 
which was broadcast February 23 
over WRNL. 


Although the contests have been 
concluded, Safety as a teaching de- 
vice continues. On February 27, 
Mr. Wadkins again visited Man- 
chester—this time to answer, not 
ask, questions for the senior Eng- 
lish classes wished to interview him 
concerning term papers Their sub- 
ject—SAFETY. Questions con- 
cerned subjects from skin diving to 
driving a car and taking care of 
one’s skin. 


But Mr. Wadkins was ready for 
all questions and even brought 
along films, slides, pamphlets and 
books which he loaned the English 
Department. And he should have 
all the answers, for he originally 
wrote the textbooks used for driver 
training classes in Virginia. 


And these students of the class 
of 1956 have had a chance to learn 
and write about accidents and cars, 
and other topics pertaining to 
safety. Also, they’re now engaged 
in putting their knowledge into 
practice. Volunteers from senior 
English classes have pledged them- 
selves to try to drive safely for the 
next six weeks. A safe-driving 
chart has been made and placed on 
the bulletin board. On this will 
be recorded the number of miles 
driven each week, number of ac- 
cidents and number of times warn- 
ed by an officer. Recognition of 
outstanding drivers will be made 
by the director of the Richmond 
Area Safety Council, and also an 
award will be made by Quill and 
Scroll. 


Yes, English—even term papers 
—can be exciting when they con- 
cern a safer life. 








MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 1 through 8 


Pupils’ Books—The variety 
of materials helps every child to 
succeed to the limit of his ability. 
Special new materials for those 
who excel. 


Teacher’s Editions—All pages 
from the pupils’ books repro- 


duced, with teaching suggestions 





for meeting different needs and 
abilities. 


Additional Features— Work- 
books, progress tests, and achieve- 
ment tests. 


| SILVER BURDETT 
| COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Representative: John A. Harrison 
R.F.D. 1, Box 27, Blackstone, Va. 











It’s NEW! 
It’s for YOU! 
It’s FREE! 


Our brand-new 107-page cata- 
log on Cafeteria and Dining 
Room Equipment—yjust off the 


press! 


Write for it today! 





Rr 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
| RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 











Now! 


the complete 


Elementary Science Program 


Keyed to science doing... 





EXPLORING SCIENCE (Grades 1-6) authored by Dr. 
Walter A. Thurber; edited by Dr. Paul E. Smith. Reading 

Consultant—Dr. Linda Smith; Educational Consultant— 
Dorothy Atwater. Teachers’ Editions contain detailed 
methods and teacher helps. 


Our Environment: ITS RELATION TO US (Grade 7) by 
Dr. Paul E. Smith, et al. New 1956 publication completely 
revised. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Virginia Representative: 
Alfred P. Moyse, Ill, R.F.D. #3, Box 46, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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150 items in these 2 fine lines! 


























r) 
gy MAXIMUA'Y 7 
servings | | 
per can ly | 
fi MAXIMUM [i 
Kan nparnbinsbnehies enjoyment a 
f MAXIMUM Fa 
FANCY CANNED FOODS QWs) PROFITS_47 
& for you % 
FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it S jl) 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 4 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, ji 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced | 
ee Consult your supplier or write 
Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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OF ERSONS 


AND } vents 


Eighth Annual Conference of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


June 13-14-15, 1956 
Theme—" Personalized Education—A Professional Imperative” 


The program will follow the outline given in the February issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. Registration starts at 10:30 A.M. on Wednesday, June 
13, and the first session will begin at 2:30 P.M. on that same day. The banquet 
on Thursday, June 14, 6:30 P.M., will be in Alumni Hall—a repeat request from 
those who enjoyed it there last year. Mrs. Palmer Petteway, director for the 
Southeast Region of Classroom Teachers, will be the guest speaker for that evening. 
Hailing from Florida, this will be her first visit to a Virginia conference. Dr. 
Romaine P. Mackie, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will address the conference at the opening night session, Wednesday. 

Five discussion groups will center around the exceptional child. Consultants 
for these groups will be University staff members, and an opportunity will be 
given to visit clinics, too. 

This year the conference will end at noon on Friday, June 15—as recom- 
mended by a majority of conference members last year. 

Cost remains the same as last year: 





Registration at the University of Virginia $ 1.50 
Room—-single, for two nights 6.50 

(Bed linen and towels furnished) 
Banquet—Thursday, June 14, 6:30 P.M. 3.00 
$11.00 


Margaret F. Baker, President 





Photo—South Boston News 
VEA PRESIDENT SPEAKS TO HALIFAX ASSOCIATION. Virginia E. 
Lewis, president of the Virginia Education Association, talks with Halifax County 
leaders before addressing the spring meeting of the Halifax Education Association. 
Gathered at the Halifax County High School are, left to right, Superintendent 
R. L. Lacy; A. G. Carter, principal of C. H. Friend Elementary School; Miss Lewis 
of Culpeper; Harry James, principal of Cluster Springs Elementary School; and 
E. Carlton Vaughan, principal of Virgilina Elementary School. 
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Norfolk Supervisor 





W. H. Norris 


William Harry Norris is the new 
Supervisor of Secondary Schools in 
Norfolk. He comes to this position 
from Maury High School in this city 
where he has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics for the past five 
years. His experience includes the 
teaching of English, stenography, and 
German, in addition to mathematics. 
He helped write the course of study in 
English for the Norfolk schools, and 
was chairman of the committee which 
wrote the current Curriculum Guide 
in Mathematics for the Secondary 
Schools of Norfolk. 

Mr. Norris holds an AB degree from 
The George Washington University 
where he did graduate work in educa- 
tion and he has a MA degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He also 
has a Gregg Shorthand Teachers Cer- 
tificate and has studied piano under 
pupils of Sigismund Thalberg and 
Alfred Cortot. He is vice-chairman of 
the Maryland-District of Columbia- 
Virginia Division of the Mathematical 
Association of America, and serves as 
secretary of The George Washington 
University Alumni Club of Norfolk. 


New Service Offered 

Life insurance is now available 
through the Horace Mann Insurance 
Companies. After nearly two years of 
negotiating, the Horace Mann Life In- 
surance Company, (companion com- 
pany of the Horace Mann Mutual 
Casualty Company), has been licensed 
to do business in the State of Virginia. 
This completes a full program of per- 
sonal insurance sponsored by the VEA. 
Details of Horace Mann life insurance 
now offered appear in their advertise- 
ment on page 45. 
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For your mathematics classes 





ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
For Grades 1-8 


Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts . . . situations 
that tie in number ideas with everyday problems . . . number 
stories and illustrations that step up pupil interest .. . abundant 
drill activities . . . comprehensive Workbooks (available with 
Teachers’ Editions) . . . teaching, testing, review, and main- 
tenance activities. 


ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 
Book 1 and Book 2 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of 
algebra. . . . Capitalizes on familiar experiences, situations, and 
activities in developing understanding and appreciation of alge- 
braic processes. . . . Provides students with simple, easy-to-follow 
directions. . . . Contains hundreds of specially prepared dia- 
grams and other graphic devices. 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

















NATION-WIDE 


We have the facilities and experience that enables us to secure for you a better 
position than you can get for yourself or by any free service. What we have done 
for thousands of others we can do for you. Write us for particulars. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mer. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Phone: CApital 4-28S2 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 








DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Thousands of satisfied teachers have used our services since 1912. 
We can help you too. Drop us a card. 


DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director Phone CHerry 3-5880 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





304 Alger St., S.E. 
Grand Rapids 7, 
Michigan 



















Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions. 
Top Salaries. Eastern States, N. Y. State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 15th year 


ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Write for Registration Form 




















WE PLACE TEACHERS 
17th Year. VACANCIES NOW TO $5300, Member NATA 
1341 G St., N.W. © Washington, D.C. e REpublic 7-3938 











Are you retiring from the teaching pro- 
fession? Would you like to earn $54. per 
day by selling only 3 schools widely ac- 
claimed instructional materials, for which 
they will thank you? Car necessary. 
Write us. 

ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 

246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 














Freighter Traveler 





Nancy Ward, librarian of Taze- 
well High School, sailed from New 
York on February 24 for a trip around 
the world aboard the freighter, SS Fly- 
ing Enterprise II, captained by Kurt 


Carlsen of Enterprise I fame. Miss 
Ward is shown wearing a corsage of 
Greenbacks presented to her by her 
fellow Tazewell High 
School at a coffee given in her honor 
in the Heme Economics Department 


teachers in 


of the school. 

Miss Ward expects to be absent for 
four months. Her first stop was Beirut, 
Lebanon. Alexandria, Egypt; Karachi, 
Pakistan; Bombay, India; Kobe and 
Yokohama, Japan; Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore and San Juan, Puerto Rica are 
some of the points on her itinerary. 








Mrs. Thelma C. Heatwole, 
chemistry teacher at Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial High School, Fishersville, in 
Augusta County, has been elected to 
the Council of the Virginia Academy 
of Science for a five-year term. She is 
the first woman high school teacher 


| ever to be so honored by this 33-year 
| old organization. 
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College Post 









» 
Albert H. Shuster, Jr. 





Albert H. Shuster, Jr., formerly 
with the University of Virginia and 
Albemarle County schools, is now assis- 
tant professor of education and super- 
visor of student teachers at Ohio 
University. 

In Virginia, he previously taught at 
Smithfield High School, held principal- 
ships at Goshen, Alleghany County, 
and Botetourt County. For two years 
he was on the Lynchburg College 
faculty as director of teacher training 
and assistant professor of education 
and psychology, and has been on the 
University of Virginia faculty since 
1952. A native of Philadelphia, he 
received his BA degree from Lynch- 
burg College, his Master’s from George 
Peabody College, and his Doctor of 
Education degree from the University 
of Virginia. 





Six Virginia Students 
Selected for Air Force 
Academy 
Six Virginia boys were selected for 
the first class of 301 cadets at the Air 
Force Academy which opened at Lowry 
Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado, at 

the beginning of this school year. 

Those selected are David K. Richart, 
graduate of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond; Lee Roy Dorey, graduate 
of Varina High School, Henrico Coun- 
ty; James P. Gunter, Jr., Chesterfield 
County, graduate of Bullis Preparatory 
School, Silver Spring, Md.; Larry D. 
Fortner, Pennington Gap; Walter C. 
Givens. Pearisburg; and Goodwin H. 
Taylor, Jr., Arlington. 

Each U. S. Senator and Representa- 
tive was permitted to recommend ten 
young men for the competitive exam- 
inations. More than 6,000 candidates 
took the tests, and Virginia has six out 
of the 301 cadets selected. 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance” is an important part of your security; 

it consists of: 

e Prompt, fair claim settlement. 

e Service of trained insurance specialists. 

e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 

e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession 
from Coast to Coast. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(Evanston, Illinois) 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
































HAS BEEN ADDED 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 


36 PAGES * 8 PAGES COLOR ¢ 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 
A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Designed for School Children 
EVERYWHERE FOR HISTORY STUDY 
OR FOR SCRAPBOOK USE 


Endorsed by Leading School Authorities 
in Virginia 


NOW 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION OF—VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. 
Name - 

Address 

City 

State 





SENT POSTPAID 50¢ COPY 


15 or more copies at 40¢ each. (Please print or type) (VJE) 








111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 
Enclosed is $ for copies 














“Good to hear 
your voice, son!” 


When the youngsters are away, 
low-cost Long Distance is the 
fastest way to bring them near. 
In fact, most families can make 
the majority of their Long Dis- 
tance calls for under a dollar. 
So use Long Distance often to 





VR 


share good news with friends 


and relatives . . . to make ar- 


rangements ...or simply to keep 
in touch with those away. 

For fastest service, call by 
number. Isn‘t there someone you 
should call today? 











Our ninth year’s offering: 





Your 1956 Summer Trip! 


(Certificate credit if you wish) 


28 days — California and the Golden West 
21 days — Mexico and the Deep South 
14 days — New England and Canada 
Join one of our groups for a vacation you will cherish in memory 
year after year. For complete information write: 
CIRCLE TOURS 
2404 Hillsboro Street 
P. O. Box 5426 


State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Leland D. Walker 


Leland D. Walker is principal of 
the South Hill Elementary School. He 
previously served as assistant principal 
and coach at LaCrosse High School for 
five years, assistant principal at South 
Hill High School for three years, and 
principal at LaCrosse High School for 
twelve years. He has a BS degree from 
the College of William and Mary where 
he has also done graduate work. He 
has further studied at Duke University 
and the University of Virginia. 


Paul G. Watson, Jr. is now prin- 
cipal of the Lakeside Elementary 
School in Henrico County. Before 
coming to this post he was principal at 
Cape Charles High School during 
1953-55. In 1946-50, he was head of 
the Science Department and assistant 
principal at Glen Allen High School. 
He also served as assistant principal at 
Boykins High School during 1941-43, 
and the year before that he taught at 
Blue Ridge High School. Mr. Watson 
served in the U. S. Navy during 1943- 
46 and again in 1950-53 when he was 
Commander in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Born in Girdletree, Maryland, 
he holds BA and MS degrees from the 
University of Richmond. 





Art Exhibit at Highlands 


Festival 


The Art Education Service of the 
State Department of Education will 
sponsor a public school and college art 
exhibit at the 1956 Virginia Highlands 
Festival of the Arts. This exhibit will 
be entitled “Public School and College 
Art Training in Virginia” and will be 
on display in Abingdon from August 6 
to 17. Material to be exhibited should 
be sent to Mrs. Eleanor Lester, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, School Board Of- 
fice, Washington County Schools, 
Abingdon, Virginia, by May 15. 
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In MEMORIAM 


“They live on in the lives of others” 





Minnie L. Myers 


Minnie Loraine Myers, Penning- 
ton Gap—One of Lee County’s great 
teachers for thirty years, Miss Myers 
died at her home on February 7, 1956. 
She was a graduate of Radford Col- 
lege. R. E. Beeler, her principal for 
twenty-two years, has this to say about 
her work as a teacher: “Her contribu- 
tion, immeasurable; her loyalty and 
devotion, an inspiration.” A memorial 
plaque, honoring Miss Myers, is to be 
unveiled at Pennington High School 
where she taught for twenty-seven 
years. 


James Edgar Mallonee, Hope- 
well—Well known and beloved edu- 
cator in Hopewell and Prince George 
County for more than thirty years. 
Died March 31, 1956. 

Extracts from a tribute by the Rev. 
James Roy Smith, pastor of First 
Methodist Church, of which Mr. Mal- 
lonee was a member, chronicles his 
interesting life: 

We honor one who has been success- 
ful in this matter of Christian living. 
The child of a minister’s family, he 
early gave himself to public service in 
the profession of teaching. He thor- 
oughly prepared himself for this task 
and was still engaged in its pursuit 
when death came. 

North Carolina, the state of his 
birth, was also the place of his early 
teaching. But it was Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, where he devoted the greatest 
portion of his life to molding the lives 
of those in our community. 

His work here shows the fullest ex- 
pansion of his talents. To his job he 
brought the resourcefulness of his fer- 
tile mind, the tireless efforts of his toil 
and the utter dedication of his life and 
work. To our schools he gave vision, 
virtue, and valor. With clear discern- 
ment he held before our people the op- 
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portunity and obligation of the school 
to take its rightful place in a growing 
community. 
He believed in the training of the 
whole man—body, mind, and spirit, 
and matched it with his own interest in 
study, sports, and spiritual matters. 
He wanted those under his care to de- 
velop in all areas of life and so he took 
his place of leadership in the school, 
the church, and the community. To- 
gether we can say, “He followed in the 
steps of the Master Teacher and our 
lives are the richer because he was 


”> 





| Teacher Writes Meditation 


Hal James Bonney, Jr., teacher 
at Norview High School, Norfolk, is 
the author of the meditation used on 
Saturday, May 12, by an estimated 
eleven million people around the world 
who are readers of The Upper Room, 
a devotional guide. It is published in 
32 editions including 27 languages and 
English Braille. Because of the wide 
readership of The Upper Room, it is 
considered a high honor to have a medi- 
tation selected and published in the 
world’s most widely used devotional 
guide. 





For class graduation trips... 


Choose any destination, any route, 
any time. Your class travels to- 
gether in modern, private coaches, 
with skilled drivers . . . even over- 
night hotel stops can be arranged! 














For a thrilling, low-cost vacation 
Explore great cities, National 
Parks! Choose from 40 Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, travel, 
sightseeing attractions, escort 
services —at one low price. 

















For gay weekends, shopping trips 
Frequent daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You arrive 
at heart-of-town terminals, close 
to theaters, stores, hotels. Easy on 
your budget, too. 





a Go Greyhound! 
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¢ 
2 FREE! VACATION TRAVEL MAP : . 
’ Mail coupon to Greyhound Tour Dept., ame : 
P 71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Iil., . 
4 for full-color Pleasure Map and facts Address rn 
: on Escorted and Individual Tours. : 
: City & State : 
° a Send me special : 
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school. His address was liberally pep- 
pered with inspiration and sound 


Ls © 
X Ww reasoning, and sparkled with delight- 


Waser . & ful bits of humor. 
TPS A number of teachers received 
we" From 
by the president. A special gift was 
given to Mrs. Minnie Padbury in ap- 
or h re e % orne ts S Ne service as secretary and treasurer of the 
Buchanan Association, presented on 
of the Old 
O Dominion Grundy High School. 
The Social Committee arranged for 


twenty-five year service pins, presented 
the : 
Ys preciation of her long and efficient 
behalf of the group by John Meade of 
Chk) i this delightful occasion. 

































Springtime in Buchanan Percy V. Dennis. Spring music and Bonnie S. Ball, VEA Reporter 
Dogwood and cardinal—State flow- folk songs were provided by the musi- 
er and State bird—helped to carry out class of Mrs. Grace Wooldridge. Chicisoteld Plans 
the theme of “Welcome Sweet Spring- Guests were presented by Mrs. Simp- Portland B 
time” in the program and decorations son, with brief remarks by Superin- a _ 
at the spring meeting of the Buchanan tendent Dennis and C. L. Chandler, Some Chesterfield County teachers 
Education Association on April 13 at chairman of the Buchanan County plan to charter a bus for the NEA 
the Garden High School in Oakwood. School Board. Convention in Portland, Oregon, July 
Presiding at this festive occasion was Interesting committee reports were 1-6. Tentative plans call for seeing 
Mrs. Obra Simpson, president of the given by Ernest Raines on Welfare, points of interest on the way there 
Buchanan Association, with Richard Mrs. Dewey Justus on Professional and back in a new air-conditioned bus 
Harrison giving the invocation. Toasts Status, and William Munsey on Legis- with reasonable fare and congenial 
to members and guests were given by lative activities. company. Teachers or groups inter- 
Mrs. Myrtle Miller, with response by Guest speaker was Dr. James C. Hill ested in this bus trip may get details 
Don Bevins, while Marian Dale paid of Emory and Henry College, who was from Mrs. Ray Lawrence, 5107 Cale- 
tribute to the service of Superintendent introduced by B. T. Quillen of the host donia Road, Richmond 25, Virginia. 
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Convenient Locations 


Convenience is a Service—and 
SERVICE is a First and 


Merchants specialty. There 
SUMMER SCHOOL are 8 convenient F & M banks 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE in Richmond to serve you— 


where you Live—where 





Elkins, West Virginia you Shop —where you Work. 
T T Come in— Where You Get a 
oe : Welcome Smile From The FIRST 


June 18 - July 21, July 23 - Aug. 25 


Located in the heart of the beautiful Monongahela 
National Forest. Delightful, cool climate with recrea- 
tional facilities. Enjoy your studies for extra credit in 
this vacation-land. Courses in Education, Art, English, 
Bible, Social Sciences, Mathematics, Music and Science, 
etc. Special course in Speech Therapy. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
For further information write to: 


The Registrar 





Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, W. Va. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NEA State Director Writes 


Dear Fellow Teachers of the VEA: 

The poet said: “In the Spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” It is my earnest 
hope that the “fancy” of each and 
every Virginia teacher has already 
turned to meeting the Centennial 
Action Program Goal for 1955-56— 
namely, 21,300 NEA members. 

For three successive years we have 
almost reached our goal—have rolled 
the membership rosters up the steep 
incline—only to meet the deadline 
date, May 31, still lacking in the 
achievement of the goal. It has not 
been easy to grow to our present level 
of membership in the NEA. Now that 
we are once again so near the accepted 
quota, let’s capitalize on this fact and 
work untiringly to persuade those of 
our fellow teachers who have not 
joined the NEA to come into the fold. 

May you have a successful spring 
term and a restful summer. 

Cordially, 
Mary DELONG 
NEA State Director 


Galax on the March 


The Galax Education Association 
organized in September, 1955, with 
Margaret Jones as president, is march- 
ing toward definite achievements; 
namely, to be better informed teachers 
and to be of greater service in the 
community and the State. 

T. Preston Turner, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, VEA, came to Galax for 
the October meeting to give us further 
information regarding Combined Fed- 
eral Social Security and Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System. 

The association worked with the city 
to promote a safer Hallowe’en and to 
secure contributions for UNICEF. 

Mrs. Dina Jennings, Reporter 


AVA Award 


Frank B. Cale, director of Voca- 
tional Education for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, was one of five 
educators given an outstanding service 
award by the American Vocational 
Association at its Atlantic City con- 
vention in December. For more than 
thirty years Mr. Cale has been con- 
nected with the public schools and has 
served as State director since 1951. 
Prior to this he has been State super- 
visor of vocational agriculture, a dis- 
trict supervisor, and a teacher of 


vocational agriculture. 
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School ea 
days 
vignette 





“Sure, Billy, you 
con carry my 
CRAYOLA Crayons!” 






School children just love 
CRAYOLA® Crayons. And 
schoolteachers do, too. They’ re 
made by America’s largest sup- 
plier of school art materials, 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York 











ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Life Insurance Now Available for You 
and Your Children 


You may now buy a $1,000 Endowment policy for your 
child for as little as $11.96 per year at age 1, or $16.05 
per year at age 15. Proportionately low rates are featured 
for all ages on any type of life or endowment contract. 
In addition, this policy is participating (pays liberal 
dividends). Horace Mann insurance plans are the only 
ones sponsored by your VEA. For further information, 
without obligation, fill in the coupon below and mail 


TODAY. 


HORACE MANN 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


116 South Third Street 


Richmond, Virginia Tape to postal card and mail this 


coupon NOW, for more information. 
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“Why Study Science?” 


How do you explain to a student 
the importance of science in his daily 
life? The importance of science to the 
average citizen? The importance of 
science in professional and technical 
fields of work? The fun of learning 
science? The wide variety of science 
courses available to the student? It is 
to help you answer just such questions 
as these that WHY STUDY 
SCIENCE has been produced by 


Young America Films. 


Two companion films to the above 
are WHY STUDY SPEECH and 
WHY STUDY HOME ECO- 
NOMICS. 


Additional recent releases are: 


Basketball Strategy For Girls 
Basketball Techniques For Girls 
Family of India 

North Pole 


Send your requests for prints—on 
approval, or for preview to 


W. A. Yoder (’o. 


714-16 NORTH CLEVELAND ST. 
RICHMOND 21, VA. 














Teachers—End Money 


WORRIES 





Get a POSTAL LOAN 
NOW! You can borrow 
$100 to 5600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 
The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
Postal Papers ~ full Cipaketion ina 
FINANCE —_ ee a you 
toget themoney. Mai/Coupon 
np mimes ease a waeribes calanie. 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 61H _ 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


200 Keeline Building 


ee 6 ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
POSTAL FINANCE CO.,Dept. -; i 
aed Keeline Building »« Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
§ about Postal’s Teacher Plan. 


MEE. .......-ceescsesasdonrstreocests AGE......-. 
ADDRESS. .........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccess 

a TEN ccccconccccesecsesustonsase STATE......----- 

252 Peeper Sam 8 ad 











M. H. Bell 


(Continued from page 23) 


thirty; and teachers have been en- 
couraged to participate in planning 
the total educational program. His 
division was one of the first to 
adopt continuing contracts for 
teachers. 

In addition to Mr. Bell’s work 
in his chosen profession, he has 
been active in civic affairs. He is 
an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, chairman of the Christian 
Education Committee, and active 
in the Presbytery and Synod of 
Virginia. His participation in the 
Boy Scout movement for twenty- 
two years has won him two cita- 
tions for meritorious service. He 
is a Mason and a former Rotary 
president. 

Mr. Bell holds the B. A. Degree 
from Lynchburg College and the 
M. A. Degree from the University 
of Virginia. He is a member of 
Alpha Beta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Mr. Bell married Evelyn Rogers, 
Brunswick County, former teacher 
in the Washington and Lee High 


School, Arlington. They have 
three children—Maurice, 14; Eve- 
lyn, 10; and Haskins, 3. 





E. W. Chittum 


(Continued from page 23) 


tee for Distribution of State Funds, 
VEA and also the VEA Legis- 
lative Committee; Life Member of 
NEA; past chairman of the Audit 
Committee, American Association 
of School Administrators; and 
State PTA Chairman of School 
Education. 

Born in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, Mr. Chittum is an alum- 
nus of Fairfield High School, 
Washington and Lee University, 
University of Virginia, and Pea- 
body College. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi 
Kappa. 

In addition to his professional 
duties, Mr. Chittum has always 
taken an active role in church and 
community activities. He has 
served the Methodist Church as 
teacher, lay speaker, Board mem- 
ber, and superintendent of the 
Church School. He holds mem- 
bership in the Portsmouth Rotary 


Club, Norfolk Executives Club, 
Masonic Lodge, and the Khedive 
Shrine. He also serves on the board 
of directors of two local banks. 
Mr. Chittum is devoted to the 
public schools of our Common- 
wealth and has been recognized for 
his leadership in providing better 
educational opportunities for Vir- 
ginia’s youth. Appropriate recog- 
nition of his work and interest in 
education was made in 1955 when 
the new stadium of Norview High 
School was named ‘Chittum 
Field.”’ 





Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, 
Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 

Loose-Leaf and Manifold 

Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your require- 
ments. We serve you efficiently and 


economically. 
Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Reading Clinic at Frederick 
County 


On March 28, 1956, the Frederick 
County Education Association and the 
School Board sponsored a reading clinic 
at the James Wood High School. Miss 
Mary Virginia Wilson, Associate Di- 
rector of the McGuffy Reading Clinic 
at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, was in charge of the clinic. 

Ninety people attended the two ses- 
sions, which began at 4 p.m. and 7:30 
p-m. Among those present were Super- 
intendent Robert E. Aylor, Elementary 
Supervisor Annie P. Starling, and 14 
of the 17 principals in the various 
schools of Frederick County. Both 
high school and elementary teachers at- 
tended the meeting. 

Miss Wilson discussed the place of 
phonetics in the instructional program 
of the schools under the following 
topics: 

1. What children need phonetics? 

2. When should the training be 
begun? 

At what time should drill take 
place? 

4. How is the teaching of phonetics 
related to the other word attack 
skills? 

Her talk was extremely practical 
and could be carried into teaching 
fields other than reading on the ele- 
mentary level. 

Mrs. Rebecca A. Whitlock, Secretary 
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Calendar of Events 
(Unless otherwise specified, all meetings will be held at VEA Headquarters) 
May 11-12—VEA Committees: Citizenship, Journal, Personnel Policies, Pro- 
fessional Standards, and Public Relations. 
July 1-7—National Education Association, 94th Annual Meeting—Portland, 
Oregon 
August 6-7—VEA Board of Directors, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 
August 8-10—VEA Leaders Conference, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg 
October 31-November 1-2—Virginia Fducation Association, 50th Annual 
Convention, Richmond 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 








GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—written for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 
books, report cards, ways of dealing with 


emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 


make splendid material and serve well asa 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parents informed on var- 
ious phases of your program. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familiar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty /] 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension. 


should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
is visitor’s day” will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome. 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatizations 
help convey the broad scope of your work. 






























GINN AND 
COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


This new elementary series is outstanding in teachability, 
in its emphasis on understanding—in its constant effort 
to make pupils see both the sense of arithmetic and its 
usefulness. The approach to new topics is always mean- 
ingful, and treatment is paced to enable the pupil to 
grasp and assimilate the teaching. Textbooks, teachers’ 


manuals, and workbooks, all give maximum help to the 


Notable for Teaching and Learning Aids 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


BY BUSWELL - BROWNELL - SAUBLE 


pupil in achieving mastery. 


Please ask for circular #311 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Here is a convenient way to order 
informational material offered by ad- 
vertisers in this magazine. You will 
find teaching aids, travel literature, or 
other descriptive literature to serve as 
a guide to your school or personal buy- 
ing. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertise: s 
at addresses shown in the ads. 


118. 


Vacation Planning Map— 
Colorful illustrated map of the 
United States. Suitable for 
framing. Includes information 
on dozens of Greyhound Expense 
Paid Tours. Helps you plan 
vacation any place in 
(Greyhound Lines) 


your 
America. 


American Seating Presents 


is a full-color brochure illustra- 
ting and describing a complete- 
ly new Coloramic “Classmate” 
line of classroom furniture. 
(American Seating Co.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 
118. 119. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


48. 


corer eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 


Available in school 
year of 1955-1956 only 


I indicate quantity 


109. 


48. The Recording as a Teach- 
ing Tool is a compilation of 
articles on the use of records in 
the classroom from kindergarten 
through college. It suggests the 
great variety of education ma- 
terial available in this form, as 
well as the great uses to which 
records can be put. (Folkways 
Records & Service Corp.) 

109. Railroads at Work—An il- 
lustrated booklet for pupils. 
Sample copy initially. Classroom 

charge on 


(Assn. of 


quantities without 
subsequent request. 


American R. R.) 











OPPORTUNITY 


for teachers to increase their income 


2000 to $5,000 


One of America’s leading printers of 
school yearbooks is looking for represen- 
tatives to call on school yearbook advisers. 
Immediate results can be achieved in April 
and May. We will furnish all sales litera- 
ture. Men will call on schools in their 
own area. Contact Gilbert Sandler, Ad- 
vertising, 338 E. 25th St., Baltimore, 
Maryland. Hopkins 7-3482. Write, wire, 
or phone collect. 
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THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE- COLLENDER COMPANY 


takes pleasure in announcing the appointment of 
its exclusive Classroom Furniture Distributor in Virginia 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BRUNSWICK ADVANCE DESIGN school furniture, since its introduction 








104 S. Foushee St. 








the most copied line in the industry, has revolutionized the classroom 
equipment concept of the Nation. NOW BRUNSWICK is available for all 
Virginia schools. 








Shown here are two rooms in the new 
WILLIAM H. KEISTER SCHOOL, Harrison- 
burg, Va. Superintendent M. H. Bell and his 
Board selected BRUNSWICK for this new 
school to insure the classrooms being always 
modern with this years-ahead equipment 


Only BRUNSWICK—the most complete line 
in the school furniture field—can supply a 
related family of units—seating, tables, desks 
and all sizes and types of cabinets and count 
ers. Don’t specify or buy ANY school furniture 
until you have considered BRUNSWICK! Cata 
logs and samples are always promptly supplied 
without obligation. Write or call 


Members: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Richmond 20 

















Let Thalhimers American Express 
Travel Agency help you 


plan your summer vacation now! 











*9 *0 *NOLON DHS VA: 
SS3YONOD JO NVEUVEEIT 


Where to go this summer? Come to Thalhimers 5th Floor and let our 
American Express travel representative open up a wide, wide world 
of vacation possibilities to you! Escorted tours may be easily 
arranged to almost anywhere in the United States and abroad, and 
independent tours, without escort but with reservations and other 
ance, are available to practically anywhere 


details arranged in 


in the world 


There is, of course, no charge for these services and all arrangements 
are made with the efficiency, ease and reliability which have made 


the American Express a trusted name all over the world. 


Begin the most carefree vacation of your life today . . . by visiting 


Thalhimers 5th Floor American Express Travel Agency! 


And be sure to ask about the availability of Travel Credit Plans... 


the American Express “travel now-pay later’ plan. 























